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NEWS AND NOTES 


e FORMER ITALIAN COLONIES 

Complete independence for Lisya not later than 
January 1, 1952; a ten-year period of trusteeship for 
SOMALILAND under Italian administration, followed by 
independence; a commission of investigation to as- 
certain more fully the wishes of the people of ERITREA, 
reporting on its tindings next June; these, briefly, were 
the decisions finally approved by the General Assem- 
bly on November, in completing action on the former 
Italian colonies (see page 636). The Assembly also 
decided that a United Nations Commissioner, advised 
by an international council of ten, will assist the Lib- 
yans in framing a constitution and establishing an 
independent government. To aid Italy’s administra- 
tion in Somaliland, a three-member advisory council 
will be set up for the trusteeship period. 


© ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The program for aid in economic development is 
now in being. On November 16, the General Assem- 
bly gave final and unanimous approval to the ex- 
panded plan of technical aid worked out by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The plan sets forth the 


guiding principles to be followed in giving and receiv- 


ing technical assistance; sets up the organizational 
machinery; and authorizes the Secretary-General to 
open a special account to which Member governments 
are invited to contribute to their utmost. It also au- 
thorizes the next major step to be taken, the conven- 
ing of a Technical Assistance Conference to work out 
financial arrangements on such matters as the nature 
and allotment of contributions. 

In a second resolution, the Assembly authorized the 
expansion and continuation of technical assistance al- 
ready being given by the United Nations. A third 
resolution called for studies on all aspects of financing 
economic development. 

Thus, without a dissenting voice, the General As- 
sembly completed action on what President Romulo 
hailed as “one of the most constructive acts of inter- 
national statesmanship ever taken under.the auspices 
of the United Nations.” 

In a fourth resolution, the Assembly asked the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to give further attention to 
questions of international economic and commercial 
policies influencing the economic development of un- 
der-developed countries. 


© TRUSTEESHIP 

Seven resolutions to further the political, economic, 
social, and educational development of the fifteen mil- 
lion people living in Trust Territories received over- 
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whelming approval by the General Assembly on 
November 15. One of the resolutions recommended 
that the blue and white flag of the United Nations 
should be flown in all ten territories placed under the 
Trusteeship System, alongside the flags of the Admin- 
istering Authorities, as a symbol of the ideals and as- 
pirations of the Trusteeship system. Another measure 
calls on the Trusteeship Council’s visiting missions to 
report fully on steps taken in the Trust Territories to 
carry out the purposes of the Trusteeship System. 
Other resolutions called for the promotion of political 
progress toward self-government; the improvement of 
educational facilities; the abolition of such practices 
as child marriages, corporal punishment, and discrim- 
inatory laws, and for greater participation of the in- 
digenous inhabitants in the economic life of the terri- 
tories. (See page 658.) 


© ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


Once again the General Assembly has recommended 
reconsideration of pending applications for Member- 
ship. On November 22, it adopted eleven resolutions 
on the subject. Nine of these—dealing separately with 
Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Re- 
public of Korea, Portugal, and Nepal—determine that 
the applicants should be admitted and request the 
Security Council to reconsider them accordingly. The 
tenth resolution asks the International Court of Justice 
for an advisory opinion on whether the admission of a 
state can be effected by a decision of the Assembly 
when the Security Council has made no recommenda- 
tion, either because the candidate failed to obtain the 
requisite majority or because of the negative vote of 
a permanent member. The final resolution asks the 
permanent members of the Council to refrain from 
the use of the veto in recommending new states and 
requests the Council to keep all the pending applica- 
tions under consideration. (See page 650.) 


e ATOMIC ENERGY 


Continued consultation among the permanent mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission—the Big Five 
and Canada—is recommended by the ad hoc Politi- 
cal Committee in a draft resolution adopted on No- 
vember 14. The resolution urges all nations to join 
in the co-operative development and use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. Stressing the fateful 
nature of the problem, it recommends agreement 
among states to limit the individual exercise of sov- 
ereign rights in order to secure effective international 
control. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 








1. ‘Constructive Act of Statesmanship’ 


“The program of technical assist- 
ance is one of the most constructive 
acts of international statemenship 
ever undertaken under the auspices 
of the United Nations,” declared the 
President of the General Assembly, 
General Carlos P. Romulo, on 
November 16, after the Assembly 
had approved four resolutions on 
the economic development of tech- 
nically backward countries. Of these, 
three were approved unanimously 
without any change in the drafts pre- 
viously accepted by the Second Com- 
mittee. 

One concerned the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance worked 
out at the last session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. (For 
text, see page 631.) 

The second resolution concerned 
the current permanent technical as- 
sistance work of the United Nations. 
(For text, see page 632.) 

The third one dealt with studies 
and recommendations to be made by 
the Council for international action, 
among other things, on urgent prob- 
lems of financing development in all 
its aspects. (For text, see page 633.) 

The second Committee’s draft 
version of the fourth resolution, how- 
ever, which concerned economic de- 
velopment and international eco- 
nomic and commercial policy, was 
changed in the plenary meeting after 
some debate. (See page 634.) 

The Committee’s four proposals, 
said Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE), 
sprang from the co-ordinated and 
harmonious efforts of the various 
United Nations organizations en- 
trusted with the task of achieving 
the Charter’s economic and social 
objectives. But the expanded aid pro- 
gram would be only a castle in the 
air unless it received the financial 
and technical co-operation of all 
countries. He felt sure, however, that 
it would be so successful in its first 
year that it could be extended to 
satisfy the enormous need for ad- 
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vanced technical knowledge in all 
under-developed countries. 

But the most extensive natural re- 
sources and the most perfect techni- 
ques could not develop a country if 
it had not sufficient capital to in- 
crease productivity. Simultaneously 
with laying the foundations for a 
technical aid program, the Economic 
and Social Council was therefore lay- 
ing the foundations for a plan to 
finance economic development. 


Problems of Financing 


During the current year the Coun- 
cil had devoted most of its attention 
to the technical aid plan. Neverthe- 
less, it had requested the Secretary- 
General to carry out various studies 
on specific financing problems. It 
had been Chile’s privilege to initiate 
the resolution now before the As- 
sembly in which this particular mat- 
ter was stressed. 

A new, bold approach to the prob- 
lem of financing, said Mr. Santa 
Cruz, was necessary, as had been 
the case with technical assistance. 
Private investment was essential and 
desirable, on conditon that it 
respected the sovereignty of recipient 
countries and tended to increase their 
productivity. He therefore favored— 
as did other representatives, too— 
appropriate measures to promote this 
and to create conditions enabling it 
to be used more frequently for the 
benefit of countries receiving such 
aid, though investors did not seem 
eager to run risks in countries in 
which they had not the same secur- 
its as enjoyed in their own countries. 

There was also public financial as- 
sistance, whether in the form of 
loans from one government to an- 
other or from international and gov- 
ernmental institutions. This, how- 
ever, had—for understandable rea- 
sons—been granted to any ap- 
preciable extent only to Europe. 

The problem of economic develop- 


ment and how to finance it cou-d 
not be found, Mr. ‘Santa Cruz 
argued, unless those countries strong- 
est economically gave the maximum 
help to the United Nations. 

On this point, Victor Andres 
Belaunde (PERU), recalled that 
shortly after the Marshall Plan had 
been announced, it was stated that a 
similiar plan would be set up for 
Latin America. A Latin America as- 
sisted to attain high living standards 
would be an example to the human 
race and constitute a strong pillar of 
international peace. Fortunately, 
economies of the various countries 
in that continent were com- 
plementary to one another and to 
those of many European countries. 
Accordingly, the development of one 
country woulld not harm the others 
but would mean increased trade. 


“Historic Step” 


In its decisions on the proposals 
before it, said Dr. P. C. Chang 
(CHINA), the Assembly would be 
taking another historic step in the 
interest of human welfare. Tech- 
nical assistance to the economically 
under-developed countries, if effec- 
tively implemented and_ wisely 
executed, should mark a_ turning 
point in human _ history—a_ point 
stressed, too, by other speakers. The 
technical assistance program and the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights would live in the annals of 
man as two outstanding achieve- 
ments of the United Nations in the 
social and economic fields. 

Emphasis, he observed, had been 


laid on the money, machines, and 
material needed for economic de- 
velopment. But, he stressed, the 
human beings involved should not 
be forgotten. Technical aid should 
be given to the peoples of under- 
developed areas through well-quali- 
fied experts, all properly trained be- 
fore they undertook their important 
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missions and tasks. The success of 
the whole endeavor depended upon 
this. 

The United States Government, 
said Wilson Compton, was greatly 
interested in practical ways of en- 
couraging and promoting the de- 
velopment of technically backward 
countries. It was willing to aid sub- 
stantially in this program, having 
taken an active part in its formula- 
tion in recent months. He thought 
that the results of the discussion on 
this program, both in the Second 
Committee and the Economic and 
Social Council, had been particularly 
encouraging. Commenting on _ the 
Committee’s unanimous decisions on 
the two resolutions relating to tech- 
nical assistance, he remarked that if 
unanimity was rare in the General 
Assembly, it was significant that it 
could be achieved on a program that 
could, in time, contribute so much 
to the foundations of world peace. 


Action Needed 


Action was needed on the part of 
the Secretary-General, Member gov- 


ernments, and_ the’ Specialized 
Agencies. The Secretary-General, 
presumably, would immediately 


begin consultations with Members 
on the date of the projected Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference (at 
which financial arrangements are to 
be finalized). The Secretary-General 
would no doubt wish to discuss the 
nature and conditions of contribu- 
tions with Members as soon as he 
had had time to consult the partici- 
nating Agencies. He could also urge 
Member governments to take speedy 
legislative action required on the 
voluntary contributions which the 
Assembly invited them to make to 
the special account for technical 
assistance. 

The Secretary-General, added Mr. 
Compton, might also prepare a brief 
report, together with relevant docu- 
ments, for the information of the 
fourteen governments that were not 
Members of the United Nations but 
were members of the specialized 
agencies and to be invited to the 
Technical Assistance Conference. 

It was to be honed that every gov- 
ernment, including those of the un- 
der-developed countries, would con- 
tribute to the special account accord- 
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ing to their ability. Every country 
was more advanced than its neigh- 
bors in one field or another and 
could no doubt provide training 
facilities or expert advice in some 
line of economic endeavor. If every 
country receiving aid also  con- 
tributed to the fund, there would be 
a minimum of sensitiveness about 
seeking technical assistance. The 
program was a co-operative pooling 
of wits, wisdom, and skills, in which 


Resolution on Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the Econom- 
ic and Social Council’s resolution 
222 (IX)A of August 15, 1949, 
on an expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance for economic de- 
velopment, 

1. Approves the observations 
and guiding principles set out in 
Annex I of that resolution and 
the arrangements made by the 
Council for the administration of 
the program; 

2. Notes the decision of the 
Council to call a Technical As- 
sistance Conference to be con- 
vened by the Secretary-General in 
accordance with the terms of par- 
agraphs 12 and 13 of the Council 
resolution; 


3. Authorizes the Secretary- 


General to set up a special ac- 
count for technical assistance for 


economic development, to be 
available to those organizations 
which participate in the expanded 
program of technical assistance 
and which accept the observations 
and guiding principles sét out in 
Annex I of the Council resolution 
and the arrangements made by 
the Council for the administration 
of the program; 

4. Approves the recommenda- 
tions of the Council to Govern- 
ments participating in the Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference re- 
garding financial arrangements for 
administering contributions, and 
authorizes the Secretary-General 
to fulfil the responsibilities as- 
signed to him in this connection; 

5. Invites all Governments to 
make as large voluntary contribu- 
tions as possible to the special 
account for technical assistance. 





all might give so that they could re- 
ceive. Mr. Compton stressed, how- 
ever, that payment in a country’s 
own currency of expenses for tech- 
nical assistance received should not 
be regarded as contributions to the 
special account. Prompt steps should 
be taken by the organizations par- 
ticipating in the plan to establish 
their eligibility to receive funds. 

Each eligible agency, including the 
United Nations, would probably re- 
ceive more requests for technical as- 
sistance than could be fully and 
promptly met with the available 
funds and personnel. Some requests 
would therefore have to be rejected, 
or at least deferred. Such decisions 
should be based primarily on a de- 
termination of the type of technical 
aid that would contribute most to 
economic deve!opment. 

The Council, however, had not 
formally prepared any guides or cri- 
teria for determining priorities in 
this respect. It would be helpful, 
therefore, if the appropriate body of 
each participating organization could 
prepare a general statement for the 
information of all governments in- 
dicating the types of technical as- 
sistance likely, at the outset at least, 
to contribute most to economic de- 
velopment. 

The United States, Mr. Compton 
concluded, was confident that the 
program, if carefully planned, prop- 
erly administered, and widely used 
among nations willing to help them- 
selves, would add to the prestige of 
the United Nations, the strength of 
its Members, and to the welfare of 
peoples everywhere, thus assuring 
lasting peace. 


“World Enterprise” 


The French representative, Pierre- 
Olivier Lapie, also welcomed the ex- 
panded technical aid program en- 
thusiastically. In contrast to the 
colonial system that followed the In- 
dustrial Revolution, which subjected 
under-developed countries to exploi- 
tation for profit, the technical aid 
program represented a great joint 
effort by all nations to help less de- 
veloped countries raise themseives by 
their own efforts to the level of more 
advanced countries. This was a dis- 
interested world enterprise. He gave 
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Assembly Resolution on 
Current United Nations 
Assistance Program 


.The General Assembly, 


Having considered the Econom- 
ic and Social Council’s recom- 
mendation, in accordance with 
paragraph 6 of General Assembly 
resolution 200 (III) of Decem- 
ber 4, 1948, including its recom- 
mendations concerning “budget- 
ary action required by the General 
Assembly to carry on the func- 
tions instituted” by resolution 200 
(iq), 

Having decided, in resolution 
200 (III), “to appropriate the 
funds necessary to enable the 
Secretary-General to perform” 
certain functions set out in that 
resolution, 


1. Agrees with the recom- 
mendations of the Economic and 
Social Council that the activities 
under resolution 200 (III) should 
be expanded in 1950 in accord- 
ance with the Secretary-General’s 
proposals, that increased appro- 
priations should be _ provided 
therefore, and that the regular 
budget of the United Nations 
should continue to provide for the 
activities authorized by that reso- 
lution; 

2. Notes with approval that 
the Secretary-General has _ in- 
cluded an amount for these serv- 
ices in the budget of the United 
Nations for the year 1950. 





the assurance that France would as- 
sist in the task of economic devel- 
opment. The four proposals marked 
only the first step in a plan opening 
up wide perspectives. In this he 
stressed the responsibility of the As- 
sembly to determine the relationship 
between economic and political fac- 
tors. This was necessary because 
some countries would not be able to 
pass from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial stage of development without 
social or political changes. 


Technical assistance was impera- 
tive in the development of the 
under-developed countries, said D. P. 
Karmarkar (INDIA). It was obvi- 
ous, however, that countries receiv- 
ing such aid would have to do their 
utmost to create conditions promot- 
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ing its full use. India would co- 
operate fully in executing that pro- 
gram, but, he warned, the current 
situation in his country and the prob- 
lems which had developed there 
after the recent devaluation might 
make it difficult for India to con- 
tribute financially as it would have 
liked to do. 

He looked forward to the full co- 
operation of the industrialized coun- 
tries, saying that the development of 
under-developed areas was in their 
interest, too. In this connection, he 
viewed with particular appreciation 
President Truman’s statement to the 
General Assembly on October 24. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 9). 


He looked forward, too, to aid in 
the field of investment. Advance of 
capital was necessary to remove the 
economic difficulties left by the war. 
A ready supply of capital goods to 
aid development and a supply of 
other goods to help relieve inflation- 
ary pressures would speed the devel- 
opment of under-developed coun- 
tries. He hoped that the Economic 
and Social Council and related bodies 
would take appropriate action in this 
matter. 

In conclusion, Mr. Karmarkar 
hoped that the willingness of Mem- 
bers to agree, manifested in the 
Assembly debates on technical as- 
sistance, would spread to other con- 
troversial issues. This would enable 
the United Nations to achieve its 
main objective, international well- 
being in all spheres of human en- 
deavor. 


Foundation of Stability 


The subject before the Assembly, 
declared Joaquin Elizalde (PHILIP- 
PINES), was based upon the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the common 
interest of the peoples of the world, 
their well-being and living standards, 
took precedence over the political 
disputes dividing them. The tech- 
nical aid program was needed to lay 
the foundations of social and eco- 
nomic stability upon which the po- 
litical stability of nations must rest. 
If the technical assistance program 
succeeded—and he believed it would 
—it would assure a steady and 
courageous advance in which one 
would not have to wait for the po- 


litical settlements that were still to 
come. 


Assistance to  under-develoved 
countries to bring about a co-ordi- 
nated plan for a more balanced 
world economy, he concluded, must 
eventually result in more general 
prosperity and in the prevention of 
unbalanced trade which often re- 
sulted in international friction. 


Mohammed Hassan (PAKISTAN) 
said that it was a happy omen that 
the Assembly was considering meas- 
ures which would, to some extent, 
end the glaring economic disparities 
between various parts of the world 
that were a constant source of fric- 
tion. 


Mission to Haiti 


Ernest Chauvet (HAITI) gave the 
Assembly Haiti’s views on the work 
of the United Nations mission to his 
country in the hope that this would 
help in implementing technical aid 
programs. The solution for the 
problems of under-developed coun- 
tries, he said, was to modernize ag- 
riculture and to promote industrial- 
ization so as to raise the average 
annual income. 

In carrying out a program, private 
investments should not be counted 
on for at least three years. At the 
outset, investments would come from 
additional public expenditure, to be 
used to channel economic policies 
towards all activities in which the 
state was either a producer or part- 
ner. First would come a master 
plan for equipment and moderniza- 
tion, this plan to include separate 
plans for agriculture, power, trans- 
port, industry and employment, cur- 
rency, credit, public finance, and 
foreign economic relations. Imple- 
mentation of this plan would be 
aimed, first, at meeting the commu- 
nity’s physical needs and then at 
curtailing the dependence of the na- 
tional economy on_ international 
support. 


* Countering certain views that the 
technical aid plan was too broad and 
too generous for the smaller coun- 
tries, Mejia Palacio (COLOMBIA) 
said what was being planned was 
not charity but an _ undertaking 
of common concern to both large 
and small countries. To avoid dis- 
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equilibrium, relations between the 
different parts of the world today 
required the participation of the less- 
developed countries to make sure 
that international consumer capacity 
equalled international productive 
capacity. 

The expanded technical aid pro- 
gram, he urged, should be carried 
out in conjunction with certain in- 
ter-governmental regional organiza- 
tions, as the Economic and Social 
Council had decided at its last ses- 
sion. This was necessary for the 
practical application of the plan and 
to prevent any attempts to hamper 
or interfere with the plans of re- 
gional bodies such as the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 


First Step 


Economic development, said 
Georges Hakim (LEBANON), was 
necessary to lessen the widening gap 
between highly developed industrial 
countries and under-developed agri- 
cultural ones. It would provide the 
former with an opportunity for ex- 
panding their own economies, for 
not even the world’s most highly 
developed country, the United States, 
had completely eradicated poverty. 

In this matter, technical assistance 
was only a first step in solving the 
vast problem of under-development. 
Technical knowledge should not 
merely be transmitted to under-de- 
veloped countries. It should also be 
rooted in the processes of production 
itself to yield the desired result of 
higher living standards. This re- 
quired fundamental changes in the 
system of production. And this re- 
quired aid being given directly in 
the field of production, not only aid 
given indirectly by means of sur- 
veys, recommendations, and plans. 

In addition, capital was needed 
for productive enterprises so that 
the new technology could be ap- 
plied. Unless the Economic and 
Social Council, which had still to 
study this aspect of the problem, 
provided correct solutions, Mr. Ha- 
kim warned, the technical aid pro- 
gram would fail to produce the re- 
sults expected from it. 

As for possible solutions to the 
problem of financing development, 
Mr. Hakim observed that there was 
general agreement that the capital 
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resources of under-developed coun- 
tries should be mobilized for pro- 
ductive investment. These, how- 
ever, were small, so other sources 


Assembly Resolution on 
Financing Economic 
Development 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the report 
presented by the Economic and 
Social Council in accordance with 
the provisions of General Assem- 
bly resolution 198 (III) of De- 
cember 4, 1948, 

1. Notes the measures already 
devised by the Council, its com- 
missions and the specialized agen- 
cies regarding the economic de- 
velopment of under-developed 
countries and regions, especially 
those in the field of technical as- 
sistance for economic develop- 
ment; 

2. Takes note of the arrange- 
ments made by the Council to 
give detailed consideration at an 
early session to other questions 
related to the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed coun- 
tries and regions; 

3. Looks forward specifically 
to receiving the Council’s studies 
of and recommendations for in- 
ternational action concerning the 
urgent problems of the financing, 
in all its aspects, of economic de- 
velopment in under-developed 
countries; 

4. Recommends that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council: 


(a) Continue to give urgent 
attention to the problems of 
economic development of un- 
der-developed countries, giving 
due consideration to questions 
of a social nature which directly 
condition economic develop- 
ment; 

(b) Stimulate its commis- 
sions and the specialized agen- 
cies to give similar urgent at- 
tention to these problems; 


(c) Include in its annual re- 
port to each regular session of 
the General Assembly a special 
chapter on the measures being 
taken to promote economic de- 
velopment, together with rec- 
ommendations for the further 
improvement, if necessary, of 
such measures. 





should be found in developed coun- 
tries. The International Bank, for 
instance, had so far done very little 
to help under-developed countries, 
and could do much more by mo- 
bilizing available capital in advanced 
countries and increasing its develop- 
ment loans to meet the many re- 
quests it received. But the Bank, 
he cautioned, would not have suf- 
ficient resources to meet all these 
requests. 


He doubted whether private cap- 
ital could meet the needs of under- 
developed countries, because it was 
reluctant in most fields to take rea- 
sonable risks or consider moving to 
distant and unknown. territories. 
There were also many difficulties in 
the world economic situation im- 
peding the international movement 
of capital. New concepts and ar- 
rangements were thus needed. 

The United Nations, therefore, 
could not afford to disappoint those 
who had set their hopes on its suc- 
cess. In spite of all obstacles, it 
should go forward boldly towards 
achieving the great task laid down 
for it in the Charter. 


Seconding Mr. Hakim’s plea for 
new ideas, Alfonso Cortina (MEx- 
IcO) warned that the plans devised 
should result in benefiting not small 
oligarchic groups in the recipient 
countries, but the people as a whole. 

This was an era of humanized 
capitalism, argued Eduardo Anze 
Matienzo (BOLIv1A) in discussing the 
role of foreign capital in develop- 
ment. This type of capitalism was 
characterized by social functions 
which did not, however, threaten 
private interests. Fundamental prin- 
ciples should be laid down to 
strengthen confidence in it. This, he 
hoped, would dispel the distrust felt 
in the past by under-developed coun- 
tries toward foreign capital. 


He also made the point that tech- 
nical assistance would be given to 
under-developed countries only on 
their request. The body responsible 
for co-ordinating such assistance, he 
urged,..should give these » countries 
full information about the world eco- 
nomic situation so that they could 
decide what priorities to give to de- 
veloping one or other aspect of their 
economy. This would make for 
easier adjustment to an organized 
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world economy and would do much 
to eliminate competition harmful to 
the progress of ce:tain regions. 

The co-ordinating body should 
likewise encourage specific types ot 
production which were vital for some 
countries but not for others, so that 
the latter could concentrate on other 
types of production, under the for- 
mula of “live and let live.” 

Adolfo Tejera (URUGUAY) urged 
some plan for co-ordinating various 
national economies to facilitate the 
production of necessities and the 
marketing of surpluses so that no 
one need go without the necessities 
of life when the means to satisfy his 
needs existed. 


Investments Abroad 


Amazasp Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) 
questioned Bolivia’s belief in the 
willingness of private capital to in- 
vest abroad to raise living standards 
of backward populations. If private 
capital in America, for instance, was 
really inspired by such idealistic con- 
siderations, then it should begin by 
putting an end to poverty in its own 
country. In the United States there 
were 8,000,000 families and individ- 
uals who had an annual income of 
$1,000 or less, according to recently 
published figures. 

The reasons for exporting capital 
were quite different from those given 
by Bolivia. Capital was exported 
from a country because that country 
did not provide an adequate field for 
its use, and high profits could be 
obtained in under-developed coun- 
tries, so that capital was attracted 
there because labor and raw materi- 
als were cheap. Mr. Arutiunian 
warned &gainst a move to use the 
United Nations to create more fa- 
vorable conditions for the export of 
private capital and thus swell the 
profits of capitalist banks, corpora- 
tions, trusts, and monopolies. Certain 
states, particularly the United States, 
were developing a vast program to 
export capital in order to obtain 
control at little cost of the under- 
developed countries, the colonies of 
the European states, and other areas 
of the world. The “Point Four” 
program was such a program, and 
it was linked to the question of safe- 
guards for foreign capital. 

There was a fundamental differ- 
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ence between this program and the 


United Nations technical assistance 


program, he emphasized. The latter 
was based upon principles that re- 
spected the independence and sover- 
eignty of under-developed countries. 
Its aim was to help such countries 
strengthen their national economy so 
as to achieve complete economic and 
political independence and raise liv- 
ing standards. By the principles of 
the Charter there should be no po- 
litical, racial, or religious discrimi- 
nation against a country seeking aid. 
The “Point Four” program, on the 
other hand, was directed against the 
political and economic independence 
of under-developed countries, and it 
drew definite political distinctions. 
Just as the Marshall Plan had di- 
vided Europe, this program was in- 
tended to divide under-developed 
countries. 

The question of private capital 
investment, he asserted, therefore 
fell outside the scope of the United 
Nations. The United Nations could 
not draw up codes offering guaran- 
tees for private investment. The prob- 
lems of international economic co- 
operation were much more relevant 
and urgent. 

The U.S.S.R., he concluded, would 
give all possible aid and encourage- 
ment to the small powers endeavor- 
ing to pursue an honest policy in 
accomplishing the excellent purposes 
of technical aid to under-developed 
countries. 

Stefan Wierblowski (POLAND) en- 
dorsed Mr. Arutiunian’s warning 
against the danger of violating the 
national sovereignty of the under- 
developed countries and of subordi- 
nating their interests to those of cap- 
italism. He, too, maintained that 
United Nations efforts to aid the 
development of these countries 
should be kept distinct from the 
United States efforts to cope with 
the same problem. 

American capital, he said, was not 
attracted by prospects of industrial 
development in under-developed 
countries. Past experience and re- 
cent statements by representatives of 
high finance showed that American 
capitalists sought to exploit large 
natural resources only for the bene- 
fit of the United States. They de- 
sired that under-developed countries 








should provide raw materials in ex- 
change for goods manufactured by 
American industry. This was why 
in the Second Committee the repre- 
sentatives of industrial countries, 
particularly the United States dele- 
gation, had so strongly opposed the 
suggestion, made originally by Cuba, 
that the Assembly recognize the 
legitimacy of protective tariff policies 
favoring newly created industries in 
under-developed _ territories. (See 
also page 635.) 

The degree of unanimity achieved 
on these proposals in the Second 
Committee had been almost unprece- 
dented in United Nations history. 
This proved that, given good will, it 
was possible to reach agreement de- 
spite differences of opinion. It also 
proved that faithful application of 
the spirit and letter of the Charter 
was a solid basis for co-operation 
between Members. 


Assembly Resolution on 
Economic Development and 
International Economic and 
Commercial Policy 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that the_ tasks 
hitherto entrusted to the Econom- 
ic and Social Council, the Sec- 
retary-General and the Specialized 
Agencies in connection with the 
economic development of under- 
developed countries have been 
concentrated especially on the 
study of problems connected with 
technical assistance and with the 
financing of economic develop- 
ment, 


Considering that experience has 
shown that many aspects of inter- 
national economic and commer- 
cial policy exercise a powerful 
influence on the economic devel- 
opment of under-developed coun- 
tries, 

Recommends that, in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s forth- 
coming work and studies on 
economic development, further 
attention should be paid to such 
questions of international eco- 
nomic and commercial policy as 
may influence the process of de- 
velopment of the economies of 
under-developed countries, with a 
view to making recommendations 
to the General Assembly. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


2. Study on Influence of Commercial Policy 


Only one of the draft resolutions 
on economic development submitted 
by the Second Committee was 
changed in the plenary meeting of 
the General Assembly. 

This draft recommended that in 
the Council’s forthcoming work and 
studies on economic development, 
further attention should be paid to 
such questions of international, com- 
mercial and economic policy as might 
influence the development of the 
economies of under-developed coun- 
tries. This was to be done with a 
view to making recommendations to 
the Assembly. 

In doing so, the Council should 
take into account the relevant dis- 
cussion in the Second Committee, 
particularly the opinions about the 
need for protective tariffs as an ef- 
ficient factor in the creation and 
development of national industries in 
under-developed counties. 

On the suggestion of the United 
States, two sections of the proposal 
were voted on separately. As a re- 
sult, the second section was deleted 
from the final version. (See box, 
opposite page.) 

The United States’ reasons for op- 
posing the second section, recalled 
Wilson Compton (UNITED STATES) 
had been fully set out in the Sec- 
ond Committee’s debate on the mat- 
ter. (See the BULLETIN, vol. VII, 
no. 10.) 


“Unnecessary Emphasis” 


Supporting him, Pierre-Oliver 
Lapie (FRANCE) said that protective 
tariffs might, of course, be an im- 
portant factor in the creation and 
development of some national in- 
dustries. The words in question, 
however, placed an unnecessary em- 
phasis on a problem that had been 
extensively discussed at several inter- 
national conferences and finally dealt 
with in the Havana Charter and the 
General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs (GATT). 

Developing the latter point, C. L. 
Patijn (NETHERLANDS) said that in 
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view of this Charter and GATT 
which did sanction protective meas- 
ures in certain circumstances, the 
Assembly could no longer lay down 
the principle that special govern- 
mental aid might be required for 
promoting the establishment, de- 
velopment, or construction of special 
industries and that special aid for 
this in the form of protective tariffs 
was justified. 

The draft resolution as it stood 
stressed only one idea out of a com- 
plicated context of rules and pro- 
cedures. Its acceptance would there- 
fore be understood as an attempt to 
change the emphasis, disturb the 
balance, and by-pass the provisions 
of the Havana Charter and GATT. 

On the other hand, argued Mo- 
hamed Abdel Zayid (Ecypt), delet- 
ing the words in question would 
mean eliminating the raison d’étre of 
the whole proposal. None of those 
who had opposed the reference in the 
Second Committee, he recalled, had 
suggested that tariffs were purpose- 
less or unnecessary. Even the 
Havana Charter recognized their 
need in certain circumstances. Some 
representatives had, however, argued 
that the reference contradicted the 
Havana Charter flagrantly. Others 
implied that there was no contradic- 
tion between the proposal as adopted 
by the Committee and the Havana 
Charter. With this latter interpreta- 
tion he agreed, though he did not 
agree that it was unnecessary to 
reiterate the right to protect infant 
industries. 

Opposition by some industrialized 
countries to the words in question, 
he warned, would raise serious 
doubts in under-developed countries 
about the attitude of ITO to eco- 
nomic development, seriously under- 
mining the popularity of the Havana 
Charter. 

The Colombian _ representative 
thought that the proposal should be 
supported as it had been approved 
by the Second Committee, although 
he abstained from voting on it then. 
His Government had always upheld 


the view that a certain amount of 
tariff protection was necessary for 
developing industry in growing coun- 
tries. 

The references in question was 
superfluous, admitted Alfonso Cor- 
tina (MExico), for the decision in 
the Second Committee could not be 
revoked. Nevertheless, the Economic 
and Social Council would have to 
take account of the discussion there, 
and the Assembly could not disre- 
gard it. It would, further, be ab- 
solutely and utterly incorrect to 
assert that, in striking out the refer- 
ence, the Assembly had taken a posi- 
tion against protective tariffs. 

Alberto Alvarez (CuBA) recalled 
that the question of protecting in- 
dustries of under-developed countries 
in certain circumstances had origi- 
nally been raised in a Cuban pro- 
posal in the Second Committee, from 
which the present draft resolution 
had’ been evolved. This reference 
had been withdrawn in Committee 
in the interest of securing unanimity. 
Poland, however, had then made a 
proposal, including the words now 
in question, with the result that the 
Committee had approved the draft 
resolution in its final form by only 
one vote. 


One-Vote Majority 

Cuba had withdrawn its phrasing 
of the point because it felt that the 
Economic and Social Council would 
in due time come to consider the 
question of protective tariffs for in- 
dustries of under-developed coun- 
tries. It therefore expressed its right 
to reconsider this important problem 
whenever circumstances warranted. 

It would not have been necessary, 
Adolfo Tejera (URUGUAY) said, to 
discuss tariff customs specifically if 
the Second Committee had accepted 
his delegation’s proposal on co-ordi- 
nation of national economies (see 
the ‘BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 10). 
General economic harmony, a prod- 
uct of such co-ordination, would 
have made it possible gradually to 


(Continued on page 688.) 
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Disposal of Former Italian Colonies 





General view of Asmara, capital of Eritrea, to be visited by a United Nations commission of investigation. 





Assembly Decision on Three African Territories 


After many months of discussion 
the General Assembly reached on 
November 21 a final decision on the 
disposal of Italy’s former colonies in 
Africa—Libya, Eritrea, and Somali- 
land. Completing action on this 
problem, involving the fate of over 
three million people and the disposi- 
tion of more than half a million 
square miles of territory, the As- 
sembly adopted, without change, a 
resolution presented by its First 
(Political and Security) Committee. 

Described by many representatives 
as the most gratifying achievement 
of any session of the General As- 
sembly, the final decision will ulti- 
mately create two new sovereign 
states in Africa—Libya, which will 
become independent by 1952, and 
the former Italian Somaliland which 
will attain its independence about 
1960. All the former colonies are 
at present administered by the 
United Kingdom, with the exception 
of the Fezzan region of Libya which 
is under French administration. 

The final resolution, which is 
divided into three sections dealing 
with each of the territories, was 
adopted by 48 votes in favor, with 
Ethiopia casting the sole negative 
vote. Nine Member states abstained: 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
France, New Zealand, Poland, 
Sweden, Ukrainian S.S.R., the 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

By..this resolution (see page 643 
for full text) the Assembly, de- 
cided that LIBYA, comprising the 
three regions of Cyrenaica, Tripoli- 
tania, and the Fezzan, shall be con- 
stituted as an independent and 
sovereign state, such independence to 
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become effective as soon as possible 
and not later than January 1, 1952. 
To assist the people of Libya in 
drawing up a constitution and estab- 
lishing an independent government, 
a United Nations Commissioner will 
be appointed by the Assembly. The 
Commissioner will be advised by a 
Council of ten members, consisting 
of one representative nominated by 
each of the following governments: 
Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, in addition to one representa- 
tive from each of the three provinces 
of Libya, and a representative of the 
Libyan minorities. 

The second part of the resolution 
declared that SOMALILAND will be- 
come an independent sovereign state 
after ten years from the date of the 
approval by the Assembly of a Trus- 
teeship Agreement for the territory, 
with Italy as the Administering Au- 
thority in the interim period. An 
Advisory Council, consisting of the 
representatives of Colombia, Egypt, 
and the Philippines, will aid and ad- 
vise Italy in its trusteeship adminis- 
tration. 

The third section, dealing with 
ERITREA, stated that a commission of 
investigation will be established and 
despatched to this territory, in order 
to ascertain more fully the wishes 
of the people and best means of pro- 
moting their welfare. This commis- 
sion will consist of the representa- 
tives of Burma, Guatemala, Norway, 
Pakistan, and the Union of South 
Africa. It will travel to Eritrea as 
soon as possible and after examin- 
ing the situation on the spot, will 
report to the Secretary-General with 








recommendations not later than June 
15, 1950, in order that final con- 
sideration of the Eritrean question 
may be given by the Assembly at its 
fifth regular session. 

A number of subsidiary proposals, 
including arrangements for appoint- 
ing a United Nations Commissioner, 
were also approved by the Assembly 
(see voting on page 642). 


Peace Treaty Provisions 


As one of the most controversial 
post-war problems the question of 
the former Italian colonies first came 
up before the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence in February, 1947, when Italy 
renounced all claims to Libya, 
Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland. 
Under Article 23 of the Italian Peace 
Treaty it was provided that the final 
disposition of these territories should 
be jointly determined by France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., within one year 
after the enactment of the Treaty— 
namely by September 15, 1948. If 
those powers were unable to reach a 
final agreement on the question 
within this time-limit it was to be 
referred to the General Assembly 
for a decision. 

In October, 1947, the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, and their 
Deputies, despatched a commission 
of investigation to the three terri- 
tories. This commission reported 
back in May, 1948, but after fur- 
ther deliberations the four powers 
conceded failure to reach agreement 
and referred the issue to the As- 
sembly. 

The Assembly took up the ques- 
tion last April, but after many varied 
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and conflicting proposals had been 
reviewed, a decision was postponed 
to the present session. Taking up the 
question on September 30, the As- 
sembly’s First Committee again de- 
bated many proposals, and on Octo- 
ber 11 set up a 21-member sub-com- 
mittee for the purpose of studying 
all drafts and suggestions, and draw- 
ing up a single resolution. After 
holding 29 meetings, the sub-com- 
mittee presented its report to the 
full committee on November 1, with 
a draft resolution relating to the 
three territories. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. VII, no. 10, page 573). Several 
days of intensive debate in the com- 
mittee followed. The recommenda- 
tions were then amended and 
adopted. The Assembly then took 
them up on November 19. 


General Debate 


The pattern of Assembly debate 
closely followed the lines of Com- 
mittee discussion, with the questions 
of Eritrea and Somaliland emerging 
as the most controversial issues. A 
majority of representatives acclaimed 
the proposals presented by the First 
Committee as the most feasible, and 
described the Assembly’s success in 
reaching a final decision as one of its 
most noteworthy achievements. In 
the words of the opening speaker, 
Dr. Fadhil Jamali, of Iraq, “a spirit 
of co-operation and conciliation pre- 
vailed in the drafting of the resolu- 
tions” which represented the best 
work which the United Nations 
could perform in the circumstances. 
With regard to the doubts expressed 
on the Somaliland proposal, Dr. 
Jamali thought that the Advisory 
Council there would not only dispel 
the fears of the inhabitants but would 
help to inform the world how Italy 
was paving the way for ultimate in- 
dependence. 

Everyone looked forward to wel- 
coming Libya as a Member of the 
United Nations in 1952, said Hector 


‘McNeil, of the United Kingdom, 


who described the establishment of 
a Commissioner and an Advisory 
Council in Libya as “a bold experi- 
ment.” Mr. McNeil recalled his dele- 
gation’s doubts as to the wisdom and 
realism of certain details in the pro- 
posed machinery for Libya, but it 
could be argued that at the policy- 
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making level, where there was every 
reason for caution, any kind of 
check was an advantage. However, 
they were making an experiment and 
his Government would do its utmost 
to co-operate with the arrangements 
in Libya, associating itself with this 
and other parts of the resolution. 
As to Somaliland, Mr. McNeil ob- 
served that Italy would return to this 
territory under the arc-lights of in- 
ternational publicity. In undergoing 
such a great test it would perhaps 
be subjected to even more criticism 
than most Administering Authorities 
at the present time. And, Mr. Mc- 
Neil added, the wealth of criticism 
which such states received was now 
becoming the most noteworthy, if 
not the most commendable, feature 
of the United Nations. Despite all 
the difficulties which lay ahead, how- 
ever, the United Kingdom was con- 
fident that Italy would not fail. 


Eritrean Disappointment 


Both the United Kingdom and the 
United States expressed keen disap- 
pointment over the failure to reach 
a settlement on Eritrea, and par- 
ticularly over the inability to find a 
formula admitting their moral in- 
debtedness to Ethiopia—‘a small 
country whose history and sufferings 
alike placed a special obligation on 





them.” Mr. McNeil noted that 
Ethiopia had eloquently and, in his 
view, convincingly maintained that 
almost half of Eritrea’s population 
desired a reunion with Ethiopia. Her 
claims had never at any time ap- 
peared unreasonable and he doubted 
if they had been systematically dis- 
puted. The United Kingdom could 
not pretend that the Assembly had 
discharged its full moral obligation 
to Ethiopia—the first and foremost 
victim of fascist attacks. 

Sharing these sentiments, Philip 
C. Jessup said the United States had 
long been convinced that the people 
of all but the western half of Eritrea 
wished to join Ethiopia and his dele- 
gation had strongly advocated such 
a solution to the problem. 

In view of the apparent desire for 
separate independence expressed by 
some of the Eritrean spokesmen who 
had appeared before the Committee, 
the United States had joined others 
in trying to work out a compromise 
“somewhere between independence 
and full union with Ethiopia.” They 
had envisaged some form of federa- 
tion which, while uniting the terri- 
tory with Ethiopia for essential com- 
mon interests, would still retain for 
Eritrea a very large measure of 
autonomy with regard to local prob- 
lems and interests. Unfortunately, 


An open-air school in Tripoli, capital of Libya. 
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neither this nor other efforts for a 
compromise solution on Eritrea had 
achieved the necessary support. It 
was hoped that the investigation 
commission would render a report 
reflecting the actual situation in the 
territory itself, and that on this basis 
the Assembly would reach a speedy 
solution next year. 

With regard to Somaliland, the 
United States believed Italy was well 
equipped to provide the assistance 
and guidance which the Somalis 
needed during the trusteeship period, 
pending the attainment of independ- 
ence. It had complete confidence in 
the solution provided for the terri- 
tory. Provision for the Advisory 
Council comprising Colombia, Egypt 
and the Philippines to assist the 
Italian administration, as well as the 
inclusion in the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment of constitutional principles 
guaranteeing the rights of the in- 
habitants, should further reassure the 
people of Somaliland. From the very 
beginning there would be ifstitutions 
designed to ensure the inauguration, 
development, and subsequent estab- 
lishment of self-government. 

Commending the Political Com- 
mittee for its tireless efforts in reach- 
ing a solution of one of the most 
complex problems ever presented to 
the United Nations, Mr. Jessup 
hoped this example might well en- 
courage reference of other similar 
problems to the United Nations, 
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when efforts through bilateral or 
other narrower means of negotiation 
had failed. As a result of persistence, 
patience and goodwill the Commit- 
tee had been able to reach a solu- 
tion which had been supported by 49 
Member states. 


Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
thought the true significance of en- 
trusting Italy with trusteeship over 
Somaliland was not that this con- 
stituted a prelude to the revival of 
an Italian empire in Africa. It was 
rather that Italy, having been en- 
trusted by the United Nations with 
so important a mission could no 
longer be denied entrance into the 
organization. The resolution was 
a token that the new democratic 
Italy was ready to be admitted into 
the community of peace-loving na- 
tions. Dr. Malik was confident that 
the arrangements provided by the 
resolution would open up a new era 
in the relationship between Arab 
countries and Africa on one hand, 
and Italy on the other. It would be 
an era of fruitful co-operation and 
free association on a basis of equality 
and mutual respect. 


“End of Colonialism” 


Both Dr. Malik and the represent- 
ative of India, Sir B. N. Rau, noted 
the evolution of world opinion con- 
cerning the disposal of the former 
colonies since the question was first 
considered last spring. Sir B. N. Rau 
recalled that a solution was not 
adopted last May because a crucial 
part failed, by only one vote, to 
secure the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. If the solution had then been 
adopted it would have deferred 
Libyan independence for at least ten 
years. It was thus clear that even 
the smallest of the states which last 
May withheld its support from the 
“wrong solution” had played a 
decisive part in promoting the right 
solution. He thought this was an 
encouraging sign of the power which 
even small states could wield in the 
United Nations. It was heartening 
that, however much the world might 
be divided in other spheres, it was 
unanimous—in the sense that there 
was not a dissenting voice in the As- 
sembly—in support of territories 
which were formerly colonies. The 
world might well claim to have 


reached the beginning of the end of 
the era called “colonialism.” 

With regard to Somaliland, Sir B. 
N. Rau shared the views of others on 
a solution which, though not giving 
one hundred percent satisfaction to 
any single delegation was the best 
in the present circumstances. And in 
politics one had often to be content 
with “second best.” In its essentials 
the resolution as a whole approxi- 
mated so closely to the solution out- 
lined by India on September 21 and 
again on October 3, that he found 
pleasure in supporting all its three 
parts. 


“Italian Army” Questioned 

A more doubtful note was struck 
by C. D. B. King, of Liberia, who, 
speaking for African peoples, re- 
gretted the solutions on both Eritrea 
and Somaliland. 

A Rome report published in the 
New York press on November 18, 
said Mr. King, seemed to justify the 
fears and suspicions not only of the 
people of Somaliland but of all the 
African peoples regarding the return 
of Italy to the administration of 
African affairs. The article in ques- 
tion stated that an Italian police 
force, organized on army lines, and 
composed of 16,000 men was ready 
to leave for Somaliland. The article 
further stated that this force, which 
had been specially trained for police 
work in hot countries was “equal in 
effectives to one full army division 
on a war footing.” 

If Italy was going to administer 
Somaliland for ten years to prepare 
the people there for self-government, 
where was the necessity for an army 
of 16,000 men, asked Mr. King? It 
seemed to indicate that they were 
going into some military occupation 
and the peoples of Africa very right- 
ly viewed with great concern the re- 
entry of Italy into Africa, partic- 
ularly as such a step had been so 
emphatically opposed by the Somalis 
themselves. They had stated they 
were not opposed to trusteeship 
under other nations and, in this re- 
gard, Mr. King paid warm tributes 
to British and French administra- 
tions in Africa and elsewhere. These 
latter had made mistakes but, con- 
sidered as a whole, he thought they 
should appreciate the great assistance 
given by those two colonial powers 
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to the African races, particularly in 
West Africa. To all colonial regimes, 
however, there must be a time limit. 
The peoples with aspirations towards 
independence must pass through the 
same three periods in national 
growth which existed in the growth 
of the individual—infancy, youth 
and manhood. 

The Assembly was trying to save 
face and to give Italy some satisfac- 
tion. But the people of Somaliland 
did not want Italy and, in fact, pre- 
ferred any other administration— 
Britain, France, the United States or 
any other Member nation. Liberia 
was therefore forced to abstain on 
this proposal. 

Calling on the Assembly to face 
facts and remember Ethiopia’s suf- 
ferings and contributions to peace- 
loving nations, Mr. King said his 
delegation associated itself with the 
hopes of the United Kingdom and 
the United States regarding the 
future of Eritrea, in that Ethiopia's 
just claims in that area would be 
adjusted in the rear future. 


Ethiopia's Fears 

Reiterating his country’s stand in 
the Commitee Abte-Wold Aklilou, 
Ethiopian Foreign Minister, ex- 
pressed his government’s deep grati- 
tude for the support it had received 
in its claims from the United King- 
dom, France and the United States. 
Mr. Aklilou observed that these great 
powers, so often the targets for ac- 
cusations of imperialism, had been 
precisely the countries which had 
come to the forefront in the As- 
sembly’s struggle against “a sorry 
epoch of imperialism in Africa.” 
Consequently, it was strange to find 
that the other imperialist power in 
Africa—Italy—should be the only 
one to persist in following the old and 
discredited policies of imperialism. 
They had been repeatedly told that 
fascism was dead and that Ethiopia 
now had to deal with the “new, 
democratic Italy.” Yet why was it 
that Italy, which by the Peace Treaty 
had renounced her claims legally to 
all her former colonies, did not re- 
nounce them, in point of fact? It 
was only because of the defeat last 
May of her claims to Tripolitania 
that Italy renounced those claims, 
while maintaining in effect her claims 
regarding Somaliland and Eritrea. 
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With regard to the former terri- 
tory, Mr. Aklilou contended that 
Italy’s acceptance of an advisory 
council to aid its administration there 
was proof of realization of the op- 
position awaiting her return to East 
Africa. According to the formula 
proposed by Argentina in Commit- 
tee, and later amended, Italy would 
re-enter Somaliland without any re- 
striction or condition. Italy had in- 
sisted on a solution contrary to the 
principle of self-determination by 
the peoples of Somaliland, and— 
with other nations—had insisted on 
ignoring the desires of the population 
of Eastern Eritrea for union with 
Ethiopia. 

Nobody could deny that Ethiopia, 
three times attacked from East Afri- 
can territories, was right in feeling 
herself threatened especially when 
considering the dispatch of a highly- 
trained Italian army division to 
Somaliland. Therefore, Mr. Aklilou 
refuted the right of United Nations 
Members to sit in judgment on 
Ethiopia’s fears. The Assembly’s de- 
cisions demonstrated that those fears 
were of no concern to the represen- 
tatives there. The decision which 
the Assembly was taking would re- 
sult in troubles in East Africa for 
unnumbered years. 

In conclusion, Mr. Aklilou asked 
if it was in this manner that the 
Assembly had been asked to find a 
solution which took into account 
the interests and welfare of the 
peoples in question, and in the re- 
quirements of peace and security. It 
was high time to end policies of 
injustice and opportunism and to 
give serious satisfaction to a small 
nation which had so far not received 
the justice it merited. Meanwhile, 
the prestige of the United Nations 
had been impaired and only the 
naive would assert the contrary. 


France’s Position 

Maurice Couve de Murville, of 
France described the Political Com- 
mittee’s proposals for all the terri- 
tories as “essentially a compromise 
formula.” Only by such a com- 
promise could agreement have been 
reached between the two fundamen- 
tal tendencies which had come to 
light in the issue, namely an anti- 
colonial tendency and a tendency 
favorable to Italy. 
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So far as France was concerned 
the concessions it had made had 
not involved principles. These lat- 
ter, with respect to the tendencies 
he had mentioned, were: (a) the 
development of self-government and 
the granting of independence as soon 
as possible; and (b) the recognition 
of the role which Italy would play in 
this evolution. The big question was 
whether common sense was ade- 
quately included in the Committee’s 
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resolution, particularly with regard 
to implementation. 

France considered that the time- 
limits laid down for both Libya and 
Somaliland were unrealistic, as they 
were not justified in the light of 
information available on the actual 
preparation for the independence of 
those two territories. The only basic 
document in this respect was the 
report of the Four Power Commis- 
sion of Investigation. This clearly 
stated that none of the territories 
was ready for self-government, that 
they were poor, and that their po- 
litical education was “very rudimen- 
tary.” The solution now proposed 
was contrary both to this informa- 
tion and to the conclusions reached 
by the Assembly last May by a ma- 
jority which, although not two-thirds, 
still represented a majority. 

Despite this, Mr. de Miurville 
noted that most delegations appeared 
ready to assume the serious respon- 
sibilities ahead “light heartedly and 
in a fine flush of enthusiasm.” For 
its part France was compelled to 
reserve its opinion and its vote. It 
did this not in a negative spirit, but 
because it felt it was its duty to 
state its frank opinion of the scope 
of the decisions about to be taken. 
The conditions of the “experiment” 
about to be made were neither the 
best possible, nor the most prudent. 
Nevertheless, France would co-op- 
erate in the experiment to the best 
of its ability, both as the administer- 
ing power of the Fezzan and as a 
member of the Council for Libya. 


Military Forces 

Regarding the problem of Somali- 
land as “one of the greatest ur- 
gency,” Mr. de Murville thought it 
would be useful to include in the 
Trusteeship Agreement of that ter- 
ritory measures restricting the use 
of military forces to the absolute 
minimum and essential to ensure 
security. The spirit of compromise 
on the Somaliland proposal seemed 
to have held sway to such an extent 
that the elementary rule expressed 
in French customary law by the 
maxim, donner et retenir ne vaut, 
had been disregarded. It was hoped 
that this would not result in impetus 
of the authority, which would be 
of no advantage to the political and 
economic development of the So- 
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Maurice Couve de Murville, of France. 


malis. 

With regard to Eritrea, France 
considered it essential that an early 
solution should be found. Any sat- 
isfactory solution for this territory 
required an agreement between Italy 
and Ethiopia, and the commission 
of investigation would have to take 
this undeniable fact into due con- 
sideration. 


Soviet Views 

The view, maintained throughout 
the debates on the problem, that 
the colonial powers were fighting to 
retain strategic bases in the former 
colonies in Africa was again stressed 
by representatives of Eastern Euro- 
pean states. Restating his arguments 
in Committee, Amazasp A. Aruti- 
unian, of the U.S.S.R., regarded the 
question of the disposal of the 
former colonies as part and parcel 
of the general colonial problem. A 
crisis had been reached in the co- 
lonial system as millions of colonial 
peoples were awakening to the de- 
sire for national freedom. Those 
peoples no longer wished to live as 
they did in olden times while the 
colonial powers, in their turn, could 
no longer govern them as they used 
to do. The positions of France, the 
United Kingdom, and other metro- 
politan powers had been remarkably 
undermined while that of the United 





States had been strengthened in col- 
onies of European powers. 

The United States was doing its 
best to push the European powers 
out of their colonial possessions and 
to secure economic and political 
domination over such territories. 
However, in the struggle against the 
colonial peoples, all these powers 
“got together on a united front.” 
They had tried to impose the “Bevin- 
Sforza” plan for the Italian colonies 
at the last session of the Assembly. 
On the failure of this plan they 
had presented a “prettified” version 
to the present session, and had 
worked behind the backs of the 
peoples of the territories. The lat- 
ter’s demands had been ignored and 
their vital interests sacrificed. 

Reviewing the course taken by 
the Assembly Mr. Arutiunian re- 
called that several delegations, in- 
cluding the Arab and a number of 
Asiatic Member states, had retreated 
from their original positions, and 
so had made it possible for a ma- 
jority of the Political Committee to 
adopt the resolution now before the 
Assembly. Those Member states had 
originally taken a position close to 
that of the Soviet Union, calling 
for the immediate independence of 
Libya, and for brief trusteeship ad- 
ministrations by the United Nations 
in Eritrea and Somaliland. After 
“backsliding” from their original po- 
sitions those delegations had de- 
scribed the present proposals as a 
compromise, even a just com- 
promise. 


Vital Interests Sacrificed 


Mr. Arutiunian asserted that 
throughout the whole negotiations 
the peoples of the former Italian 
colonies had been conspicuous by 
their absence. Therefore, he asked 
what equitable compromise could be 
conceived if it was achieved behind 
the backs of the people chiefly con- 
cerned? If the Committee’s decision 
was a compromise, then it was 
reached by sacrificing the vital in- 
terests of the people concerned. 

Turning to Libya, the Soviet rep- 
resentative contended that the co- 
lonial powers wanted to keep their 
bases there, to set up puppet re- 
gimes and possibly to perpetuate the 
division of Libya. The demands and 
interests of the colonial powers 
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would, be feared, prevail through 
the imposed consultations and advice 
of the Commissioner and the Coun- 
cil for Libya. The latter’s member- 
ship was hand-picked to make quite 


Amazasp A. Arutiunian, of the U.S.S.R. 


sure that the interests of the colonial 
powers would be well defended. 
Thus, along with four representatives 
of Libya, the Council would com- 
prise six representatives of various 
states, only two of which were from 
non-colonial powers. On the basis 
of this decision the colonial powers 
would find it very easy to legitimize 
the dismemberment of Libya and 
maintain their domination over the 
territory. 

As for Somaliland, Mr. Arutiunian 
felt that the “Bevin-Sforza” agree- 
ment had been fully carried out in 
this regard. Italy was supposed to 
govern the territory, even before 
confirmation of the Trusteeship 
Agreement by the Assembly, which 
was surely a violation of the Charter. 
Only a United Nations Trusteeship 
for Somaliland could assure demo- 
cratic co-operation between the Ital- 
ians residing in the territory and the 
indigenous inhabitants. By assuming 
rule over the territory Italy would 
bring only new misfortunes to the 
people there. 

The deadlock on Eritrea was also 
due to the appetites of the various 
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claimants, some of whom wanted 
partition and others Italian rule. 
Ethiopia had received no satisfaction 
in this regard, while the countries 
which had supported the true de- 
sires of the people of Eritrea—such 
as the Soviet Union—had been left 
out of the commission of investiga- 
tion to be sent to the territory. The 
postponement of a decision on Eri- 
trea was another Assembly failure 
in a series of failures during its 
attempts to tackle the whole prob- 
lem of the disposal of the former 
colonies. The session had failed to 
solve the Eritrean question because 
of the maneuverings of those coun- 
tries which had achieved “a deal” 
in respect of Libya and Somaliland. 
Altogether, the Assembly, Mr. Aru- 
tiunian concluded, had failed to do 
its duty of finding a solution to the 
whole question. 


“Imperialist Policy” 


Endorsing the Soviet views 
Dr. Vladimir Houdek, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, said that even after the prob- 
lem had been transferred to the 
United Nations, the United King- 
dom, France, and the United States 
had not renounced their imperialist 
policy. But the colonial and semi- 
colonial peoples were at last march- 
ing toward the freedom and 
independence they desired. Regard- 
less of whether some states liked it 
or not the United Nations must take 
cognizance of that fact and act ac- 
cordingly. Dr. Houdek recalled that 
throughout the deliberations Czecho- 
slovakia had felt that the funda- 
mental principle to be applied in 
reaching a solution was that the 
predominant factor should be the 
will of the indigenous populations. 
Czechoslovakia had favored the es- 
tablishment of an_ international 
United Nations trusteeship for the 
period pending the attainment of 
independence by the territories—a 
trusteeship free from the last vestiges 
of aggressive imperialism and en- 
trusted either to those states which 
had carried the main burden of the 
war, or to the small states. 

The Committee’s resolution, how- 
ever, was not motivated by the ideas 
in the spirit ef which the fight for 
freedom had been waged during the 
second World War, and the desires 


of the local populations had been 
ignored. 

Recalling the failure of the 
“Bevin-Sforza” plan, Marian Naszow- 
ski, of Poland, said that the United 
States had taken the initiative at 
the present session in order to save 
the position of its “poor relative”’— 
the United Kingdom—and also in 
order to remain in the territories 
where it had set up military bases 
which it had no intention of leaving. 
That is why immediate independence 
had not been granted to Libya and 
why the U.S.S.R. had been refused 
participation in the matter. Similar 
reasons explained why Somaliland 
would be granted its independence 
only in ten years’ time, and why 
trusteeship had been entrusted to 
Italy—an obedient and “Marshal- 
lized” government and a signatory 
to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Speaking for the Middle Eastern 
states, Mohammed Rahim Bey, of 
Egypt, said the fate of millions of 
people in Africa who looked to the 
United Nations for justice and 
liberty depended on the Assembly’s 
decision on this vital question. Stress- 
ing Egypt’s deep concern about the 
future of Eritrea and Somaliland, 
Mr. Rahim said that as regards 
Eritrea the resolution was not the 
ideal solution for realizing the 
wishes and welfare of the inhabitants 
and the aspirations of the valiant 
Ethiopian people. But it was a good 
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beginning which he hoped would 
culminate in a good end. A final 
solution must take into consideration 
the peoples’ ethnic and religious af- 
finities, as well as the just claims of 
Egypt’s neighbor, Ethiopia. 

Egypt had earnestly hoped for a 
solution on Somaliland more in con- 


Referring to the reports that large 
numbers of Italian troops were pre- 
paring “to invade north-east Africa,” 
Dr. José Arce, of Argentina, said 
the Italian delegation had informed 
him that, according to communica- 
tions from its government, no such 
preparations were being made. The 





Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, chats with Fernand van Langenhove, 
of Belgium, during a recess between meetings. 


formity with the wishes and wel- 
fare of the Somalis. His delegation 
would have favored a shorter period 
of trusteeship, but the ten-year 
period was mitigated by two im- 
portant factors: first, the Trustee- 
ship Agreement would include an 
annex containing a declaration of 
constitutional principles guaranteeing 
the rights of the inhabitants of So- 
maliland and providing for institu- 
tions designed to ensure the 
inauguration, development, and sub- 
sequent establishment of full 
self-government. Secondly, the Ad- 
ministering Authority would be aided 
and guided by a council of three 
countries. 

With regard to Libya, it was the 
considered opinion of Egypt that the 
solution proposed was, on the whole, 
satisfactory. He felt, however, that 
certain portions of it, concerning 
both independence and unity, could 
have been strengthened to great ad- 
vantage and that the rights of the 
Commissioner aid the Council could 
have been extended. 
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story had appeared in a few minor 
newspapers and would seem to have 
been specially invented to impress 
the gullible. 

Dr. Arce pointed out that if the 
General Assembly were to grant the 
trusteeship in the way proposed by 
the First Committee, not Italy but 
the United Nations would step into 
Africa. Italian Somaliland would 
therefore be administered not by a 
colonial power, but by the United 
Nations through the intermediary of 
the Italian Government. 

The United Kingdom, which was 
the present Administering Authority, 
apparently maintained a police force 
there of about three thousand. If 
it assumed administration of that 
territory, the Italian Government in- 
tended to employ about the same 
number, on the assumption that 
Italy could maintain order with the 
same number of police as_ the 
United Kingdom. 

On the completion of its general 
debate on November 21, the As- 
sembly commenced a section by 





section voting on the resolution. The 
preamble and Section “A” dealing 
with Libya was approved by a roll- 
call vote of 49 in favor, none against, 
and nine abstentions. (Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, France, New 
Zealand, Poland, Sweden, Ukranian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia). 

Section “B” on Somaliland was 
next adopted by 48 votes in favor, 
seven against, and three abstentions. 
(Liberia, New: Zealand, and Swe- 
den). Ethiopia joined the Eastern 
European states in voting against 
the proposal. 

Section “C”, dealing with Eritrea, 
was then approved by 47 votes in 
favor, five against, and six absten- 
tions (Ethiopia, Greece, Liberia, 
Philippines, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia). 

A fourth section, “D”, of the 
resolution, dealing with arrange- 
ments for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the resolution, was adopted 
by 44 votes in favor, five against, 
and four abstentions. 

The resolution as a whole was 
then adopted by 48 votes to one 
against (Ethiopia) with nine absten- 
tions. (Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, France, New Zealand, 
Poland, Sweden, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia). 


United Nations Commissioner 


A vote was next taken on the 
Committee’s resolution providing 
for a system of nominating a 
United Nations Commissioner for 
Libya. Adopted by 48 votes in 
favor, five against, and three ab- 
stentions, this resolution stipulated 
that a _ five-member committee 
should nominate a candidate or can- 
didates. The committee will com- 
prise the President of the Assembly, 
two of its Vice-Presidents (Brazil 
and Pakistan), the Chairman of the 
First Committee, and the Chairman 
of the ad hoc Political Committee. 

By 32 votes to 13, with six ab- 
stentions, the Assembly also ap- 
proved a_ resolution asking the 
Interim Committee to study and 
report to the next session of the 
General Assembly on methods for 
delimiting the boundaries of the 
three former Italian colonies. 

At an earlier stage the Assembly 
had rejected a series of amendments 
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submitted by Poland. The first of 
these stated that Libya should be 
“united” as well as “independent 
and sovereign”; this was defeated by 
12 votes in favor, 23 against, and 
15 abstentions. The second Polish 
amendment to advance the date of 
Libyan independence to January 1, 
1951, was rejected by 14 votes in 
favor, 37 against, and seven ab- 
stentions. The third amendment, 
proposing the inclusion of Haiti, 
Czechoslovakia, and Liberia on the 
Council for Libya, instead of the 
United Kingdom, France and the 
United States, was rejected by five 
votes in favor, 36 against, and 13 
abstentions. 

The fourth Polish amendment, 
providing for an independent Soma- 
liland three years from the date of 
approval of a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, was turned down by 16 to 
35, with seven abstentions. A Polish 
amendment for United Nations trus- 
teeship over Somaliland was next 
rejected by 10 votes in favor, 36 
against, with eight abstentions. A 
sixth amendment, dealing with the 
proposed advisory council for Soma- 
liland, was defeated by 12 votes to 
29, with nine abstentions. A seventh 
Polish amendment, calling for the 
Trusteeship Council to prepare a 
Trusteeship Agreement for Somali- 
land for submission to the present 
Assembly session if possible, was re- 
jected by seven votes to 33 against, 
with 13 abstentions. Finally, a Polish 
amendment calling for an _ inde- 
pendent and sovereign state of Eri- 
trea to be proclaimed was defeated 
by 10 votes to 36 against, with 12 
abstentions. 


U.S.S.R. Proposal 


The Assembly’s final action was 
to reconsider a draft resolution 
submitted by the U.S.S.R. which 
had previously been rejected in 
First Committee debate. This recom- 
mended immediate independence 
for Libya, the withdrawal of foreign 
troops and liquidation of military 
bases there, and independence for 
Eritrea and Somaliland after a five- 
year period under United Nations 
Trusteeship. On a point of order, 
Mr. McNeil, of the United King- 
dom, suggested that since the As- 
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sembly had already taken a final 
decision, it would be quite illogical 
to take a vote on the Soviet or on 
any other proposal. 

After a brief interchange of views 
on this matter the President, Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo, invited the 
meeting, under Rule 83, to decide 
whether it wished to take a further 
vote on the Soviet draft. By 16 
votes in favor, 17 against, and 18 
abstentions, it was decided not to 
vote on the proposal. 


Following this decision a_ brief 
statement was made to the Assembly 
by the representative Ethiopia. De- 
claring that Ethiopia regarded her- 
self as a state directly involved in 
the question of Somaliland, he 
claimed the right of his delegation 
to participate in the framing of a 
Trusteeship Agreement for the ter- 
ritory. No comment was made on 
this observation and the Assembly’s 
action on the former Italian colonies 
was then declared completed. 





Assembly Resolution on Libya, Somaliland and Eritrea 


The following is the text of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution: 


“The General Assembly, 


In accordance with Annex XI, para- 
graph 3, of the Treaty of Peace with 
Italy, 1947, whereby the Powers con- 
cerned have agreed to accept the rec- 
ommendation of the Genera Assembly 
on the disposal of the former Italian 
Colonies and to take appropriate meas- 
ures for giving effect to it, 

“Having taken note of the report of 
the Four Power Commission of Inves- 
tigation, having heard spokesmen of 
organizations representing substantial 
sections of opinion in the territories 
concerned, and having taken into con- 
sideration the wishes and welfare of the 
inhabitants of the territories, the inter- 
ests of peace and security, the views of 
the interested Governments and the 
relevant provisions of the Charter, 


“A. WITH RESPECT TO LIBYA, REC- 
OMMENDS: 


1. That Libya, comprising Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania and the Fezzan, shall be 
constituted an independent and sover- 
eign state; 

2. This independence shall become 
effective as soon as possible and in any 
case not later than January 1, 1952; 

3. That a constitution for Libya, in- 
cluding the form of the government be 
determined by representatives of the 
inhabitants of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania 
and the Fezzan meeting and consulting 
together in a National Assembly; 

4. That, for the purpose of assisting 
the people of Libya in the formulation 
of the constitution and the establish- 
ment of an independent government, 
there shall be a United Nations Com- 
missioner in Libya appointed by the 
General Assembly and a Council to aid 
and advise him; 


5. The United Nations Commis- 
sioner, in consultation with the Coun- 
cil, shall submit to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral an annual report and such other 
special reports as he may consider 
necessary. To these reports shall be 
added any memorandum or document 
that the United Nations Commissioner 
or a member of the Council may wish 
to bring to the attention of the United 
Nations; 


6. That the Council shall consist of 
ten members, namely: 


(a) One representative nominated 
by the Government of each of the 
following countries: Egypt, France, 
Italy, Pakistan, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America; 


(b) One representative of the peo- 
ple of each of the three regions of 
Libya and one representative of the 
minorities in Libya; 

7. That the United Nations Com- 
missioner shall appoint the representa- 
tives mentioned in 6 (b), after con- 
sultation with the Administering Powers, 
the represetatives of the Governments 
mentioned in paragraph 6 (a), lead- 
ing personalities and representatives of 
political parties and organizations in the 
territories concerned; 


8. That, in the discharge of his 
functions, the United Nations Com- 
missioner shall consult and be guided 
by the advice of the members of his 
Council, it being understood that he 
may call upon different members to 
advise him in respect of different 
regions or different subjects; 


9. That the United Nations Com- 
missioner may offer suggestions to the 
General Assembly, to the Economic 
and Social Council and to the Secre- 
tary-General as to the measures that the 


(Continued on page 687.) 
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Assembly Action on Balkan Problem 


Albania, Bulgaria and Romania Cited as Aiding Guerrillas 


Against a background of contin- 
ued effort at conciliation under the 
chairmanship of President Romulo, 
the General Assembly adopted on 
November 18, two resolutions on 
threats to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece. 

The first resolution, adopted by 
50 votes to 6 with 2 abstentions, 
names Albania in particular and also 
Bulgaria and Romania as among 
states which, to the danger of peace 
in the Balkans and contrary to the 
principles of the United Nations 
Charter, have actively assisted Greek 
guerrillas. 

New armed action against Greece 
from adjacent territory, the resolu- 
tion declares, would justify the 
United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans in recommending a 
special session of the General As- 
sembly to consider necessary steps. 

The resolution then calls upon Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and other States 
concerned to cease assistance to 
guerrillas, including use of their ter- 
ritories as a base for armed actions. 

All Members of the United Na- 
tions and all other states, the As- 
sembly recommends, should: 
® Refrain from action designed to 
assist any armed group fighting 
Greece. 

@ Refrain from direct or indirect 
provision of arms or other war ma- 
terials to Albania and Bulgaria until 
the Special Committee or another 
competent United Nations organ de- 
termines that unlawful assistance by 
these States to the Greek guerrillas 
has ceased. 

© Take into account, in their rela- 
tions with Albania and Bulgaria, the 
extent to which these countries abide 
by the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in their relations with 
Greece. 


Call For Co-operation 


The resolution then calls once 
again on Albania, Bulgaria and Yu- 
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goslavia to co-operate with Greece 
toward peaceful settlement of their 
differences in accordance with the 
Charter. To this end it recommends 
that (a) since diplomatic relations 
exist between Greece and Yuyugo- 
slavia, these Governments work 
through diplomatic channels to 
reach a settlement; that (b) Albania 
and Bulgaria on the one hand and 
Greece on the other establish nor- 
mal diplomatic relations and thus 
endeavor to resolve their differences; 
and that they (c) renew previous 
conventions or conclude new ones 
for control of common frontiers 
and peaceful adjustment of frontier 
incidents. 

The resolution calls upon Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to co-op- 
erate with the Special Committee 
and upon Greece to continue its 
co-operation. It approves the reports 
of the Special Committee and con- 
tinues it in being, instructing it to 
continue to be available to assist 
the four governments concerned in 
the implementation of the Assem- 
biy’s resolutions. 


Aid to Repatriation 


Taking note of the Special Com- 
mittee’s report that the governments 
of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia have publicly announced the 
disarmament and internment of 
Greek guerrillas entering their ter- 
ritories, the resolution calls upon 
States harboring guerrillas to co- 
operate with the Special Committee 
or other appropriate international 
agency for verification of the dis- 
arming and disposition of guerrillas. 

All States harboring Greek na- 
tionals as a result of guerrilla opera- 
tions are called upon to facilitate 
peaceful repatriation to Greece of 
individuals who desire to return and 
“live in accordance with the law 
of the land.” 

The Secretary-General is author- 
ized to arrange, through the Special 


Committee or other appropriate 
United Nations or international 
agency, extension of any feasible 
assistance to the Governments con- 
cerned in making and carrying out 
arrangements for repatriation to 
Greece or resettlement elsewhere of 
Greek guerrillas and other Greek 
nationals involved in the guerrilla 
warfare. 

The Assembly’s second resolu- 
tion, also adopted by unanimous 
vote, concerns the repatriation of 
Greek children. It notes that the 
children have not yet been returned 
to their homes and urges Member 
and non-Member states to make ar- 
rangements for their early return. 
The resolution expresses warm ap- 
preciation of the efforts of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red 
Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies and requests that they con- 
tinue their efforts. The Secretary- 
General is instructed to lend them 
all possible assistance, and the or- 
ganizations are invited to report on 
progress to the Secretary-General. 

In taking this action, the Assem- 
bly had before it a report of its Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee which estimated a net 
expenditure for 1950 of $811,000 if 
Resolution A were adopted and an 
estimated expenditure of $50,000 for 
reimbursement of administrative ex- 
penses to the two Red Cross organ- 
izations under Resolution B. 


Resolution Rejected 


After passing these two resolutions 
the Assembly rejected, in a paragraph 
by paragraph roll-call vote, a draft 
resolution presented by the U.S.S.R. 
which proposed that the General 
Assembly appeal to the conflicting 
parties to cease military operations 
and recommend the following meas- 
ures: 

(a) declaration of a general am- 
nesty; (b) declaration of general and 
free parliamentary elections, “pro- 
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viding that the supreme Greek body 
responsible for carrying out elections 
in Greece include representatives of 
Greek democratic circles at the head 
of the national freedom movement 
in Greece;” (c) establishment of su- 
pervision by representatives of the 
Powers, including the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, to insure 
that the elections are fairly held; 
(d) establishment of a Joint Com- 
mission of the Powers, including the 
U.S.S.R., to supervise the frontiers 
between Greece and her northern 
neighbors; (e) cessation of military 
assistance to the Greek Government 
in troops and equipment from for- 
eign Powers and fixing of a time 
limit for withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Greece; and (f) disso- 
lution of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans. 

In light of the fact that the Con- 
ciliation Committee was continuing 
its work, the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom 
agreed to postpone consideration by 
the General Assembly of two addi- 
tional draft resolutions submitted by 
their delegations. That proposed by 
the U.S.S.R. would have the Assem- 
bly request the Greek government to 
suspend and repeal death sentences 
against nine persons, while the 
United Kingdom proposed that the 
Assembly decide “that it is not com- 
petent to adopt the resolution... 
proposed by the Soviet delegation 
for the suspension and repeal of cer- 
tain death sentences in Greece.” 


An Old Problem 

In opening the discussion, N. J. O. 
Makin of Australia recalled that the 
Assembly now was trying to resolve 
a problem which had been on its 
agenda since January, 1946. But 
these four years had not been in 
vain; the possibilities for peace in 
the Balkans now were more promis- 
ing than at any time since the United 
Nations took up the problem. 

The resolution under discussion 
for which his delegation was co- 
sponsor with the United States, the 
United Kingdom and China, was 
perfectly adequate to end the Bal- 
kan dispute if the parties to that dis- 
pute desired peace. The machinery 
proposed enabled these parties to 
come to an agreement either among 
themselves, or through the Concilia- 
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tion Committee, or through the 
United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans. 

Little time remained before the 
close of the Assembly session, but 
Australia believed the time sufficient 
for a solution or for progress to- 
ward a solution. Further efforts by 
the Concilation Committee would be 
desirable; if that Committee failed 
of a positive result, then UNSCOB 
itself should consider creation of a 
special conciliatory group. No valid 
reason existed why the Balkan dis- 
pute should not be settled before the 
end of the present session. 

Benjamin Cohen (United States) 
said countries which had opposed 
the action taken by the General As- 
sembly in its last two sessions and 
now opposed the action recommend- 
ed by the Political Committee held 
that the Greek case arose from the 
policies of the Greek government 
and aid extended to that Govern- 
ment by the United States and the 
United Kingdom. These countries 
insisted that peace between Greece 
and her northern neighbors could 
come only through internal pacifica- 
tion in Greece and cessation of aid 
to the Greek government from the 
West. 


Danger to Peace 


This position ignored facts of the 
present and the recent past. The 
record showed that the Cominform 
countries had been an obstacle to the 
restoration of peace in Greece. As 
for British troops, they were in 
Greece at the request of the Greek 
government. Mr. Cohen traced the 
difficulties in Greece from the win- 
ter of 1944-45 through the parlia- 
mentary elections of March 31, 
1946. These were held, he said, as 
contemplated by the Yalta and Var- 
kiza agreements; the United King- 
dom, France and the United States 
responded to a Greek request to 
observe the elections but the Soviet 
Union had refused. The election 
was held despite a boycott by the 
Greek Communists and the Allied 
Observation Mission concluded it 
was “on the whole free and fair.” 

In ‘December of 1946 the Greek 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie and Assembly 
President Carlos P. Romulo during a plenary 
meeting. 





government drew attention of the 
Security Council to the danger to 
peace arising from assistance by 
Greece’s northern neighbors to the 
Greek guerrillas and in March, 1947, 
the Greek government had appealed 
to the United States Government for 
material aid in maintaining its inde- 
pendence and political integrity. 
American aid to Greece, as Ameri- 
can lend-lease aid during the war, 
was extended to preserve freedom 
in the world. More than eleven bil- 
lions in lend-lease aid to the Soviet 
Union during the war had not com- 
promised the independence of that 
nation. 

In the autumn of 1947 the United 
States, because the Security Council, 
paralyzed by the veto, had been un- 
able to act, first brought the Greek 
case to the attention of the General 
Assembly. The General Assembly 
created the Special Committee on the 
Balkans for purposes of observation 
and conciliation and in 1948 contin- 
ued the Committee with special stress 
on its conciliatory functions. 

Mr. Cohen outlined the provisions 
of the draft resolution, including the 
recommendation for assistance in re- 
patriation. It was to the interest 
both of Greece and its northern 
neighbors, he said, that arrangements 
be made for the return of people 
who wished to live peaceful, law- 
abiding lives. 


A Fifth Column 


The interest of the States oppos- 
ing the resolution, he said, was an 
interest in a fifth column, loyal not 
to Greece but to the Soviet-dom- 
inated Cominform. These States ap- 
pealed for blanket repeal of death 
sentences in Greece while Greek in- 
dependence still was threatened; 
there was no reason for the Assem- 
bly to single out Greece for such 
an appeal; clemency had been de- 
nied and death sentences for alleged 
subversive activity carried out in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Ro- 
mania during the present .Assembly 
session. 

It was impossible to accept the 
proposals of the U.S.S.R., based as 
they were on the assumption that 
external threats to Greek independ- 
ence arose from repressive measures 
by the Greek government. It was 
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the United States view that Greek 
security measures were a direct re- 
sult of external threats to Greek 
independence. It also had been in- 
sisted that disputes between Greece 
and her northern neighbors were 
due to aggressive Greek territorial 
designs. This was untrue. Greece 
had indeed claimed the right to sub- 
mit to the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters certain historic claims but had 
repeatedly declared it sought no 
frontier adjustment except by peace- 
ful means. 

It was significant that UNSCOB 
had reported that one of Greece’s 
northern neighbors had virtually 
ceased to aid guerrillas. It showed 
growing appreciation among States 
that those who wish the protection 
of the United Nations must respect 
the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 


Hope for Unanimity 


Turning to the resolution on 
Greek children, Mr. Cohen said ap- 
proximately 25,000 of them had 
been removed from Greece to vari- 
ous Eastern European countries, and 
had not yet been returned home. 
The United States hoped that the 
Assembly, without dissent, would 
make this appeal on their behalf and 
that all States concerned would act 
promptly to carry out a humanitar- 
ian task. 

Constantine Tsaldaris (Greece) 
said charges against his country ig- 
nored the fact that Greece had 
been acknowledged the victim of in- 
ternational aggression. Measures 
taken to safeguard Greek independ- 
ence represented a bare minimum 
necessary to counter mass killing and 
foreign armed aggression. Greece 
had kept its democracy unscathed. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal read “ap- 
peals to the conflicting parties to 
cease military operations,” but the 
Communists had acknowledged their 
defeat in the field. The Greek army 
was mopping up the final remnants 
of the guerrilla bands. This was an 
attemvt to provide encouragement 
to the routed Communists, as was 
the proposal for a general amnesty. 

As for the elections, the Soviet 
Union now proposed its particina- 
tion in the supervision of an elec- 
tion whereas in 1945-46 it had re- 


fused. It now wished to boost the 
morale of the defeated guerrillas by 
an overt act of political assistance. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed a Joint 
Commission for control of Greek 
frontiers; an easier way to secure 
results would have been for the 
U.S.S.R. to have taken the seat re- 
served for it on the Special Com- 
mittee. 

It also was proposed to end mili- 
tary assistance to the Greek gov- 
ernment and effect withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Greece. But the 
representative of the United King- 
dom had announced on October 31 
that foreign troops on Greek soil, 
a small British force, would shortly 
withdraw. Greece had _ suggested 
that this should inspire a_ similar 
gesture on the part of the U.S.SR. 
in countries north of Greece but 
there had been no reply. 

Finally, the U.S.S.R. proposed 
dissolution of the Special Commit- 
tee. Without that Committee, a gen- 
eral Balkan clash might have de- 
veloped out of the overt aggression 
against Greece. It was impossible to 
find in the Soviet proposals any- 
thing which might advance pacifica- 
tion. 

Greece might have been justified 
in demanding a sharper warning 
against those who threatened peace. 
With regard to the Greek children, 
his nation had requested no con- 
demnation. It was a great tragedy 
to his country that not one child 
had thus far been returned. 

The United States representative, 
said Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the 
U.S.S.R., had accused the Comin- 
form countries of aiding the Greek 
partisans but had offered neither 
proof nor evidence. He had swal- 
lowed the UNSCOB report although 
that Committee had been caught 
red-handed in falsifying and distort- 
ing facts. 


Fake Elections 


The U.S.S.R. representative took 
issue with Mr. Cohen’s statements 
regarding the genesis of the Greek 
difficulties. As for the 1946 elec- 
tions, they were neither free nor 
honestly supervised. The whole 
election had been based on fakery. 

The United States had charged 
that the Security Council had heen 
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paralyzed by the veto but the 
United States had its own method 
of applying the veto; it was the 
veto vy aostention. There was the 
question of admitting new mem- 
bers; the United States wished to 
hand-pick those who would be on 
its side. 

In 1946 the Bulgarian govern- 
ment had proposed to the Greek 
government that the Greek-Bul- 
garian border treaty of 1931 be put 
into force, but the Greek govern- 
ment had refused, although this 
would have settled numerous bor- 
der incidents. Greece had refused 
because it was not free; refused be- 
cause of interference by the Ameri- 
can and British military authorities. 
The United States representative 
had alleged there were no American 
military forces in Greece but it was 
known that British forces were 
there and that Americans were in 
command. 

Mr. Tsaldaris had boasted that 
the struggle was over; why did the 
Greek government refuse a general 
amnesty to its own people? 

It had been stated that Greece 
had no territorial claims upon her 
neighbors, but Greece in fact de- 
manded the Northern Epirus, a sub- 
stantial section of Albanian terri- 
tory. 


Testimony Attacked 


Mr. Vyshinsky then attacked the 
report of the Special Committee 
with particular reference to the tes- 
timony of witnesses as taken by the 
observation corps and the personal 
observation of observers. Neither, 
he concluded, was compatible with 
the truth. 

The Conciliation Committee, he 
declared, had failed on the border 
question; his Government proposed 
a simple formula; there was a bor- 
der, let it be made final. 

The U.S.S.R. had submitted a 
draft resolution requesting suspen- 
sion and repeal of death sentences. 
All these sentences were expres- 
sions of beastly revenge but were 
becoming a matter of routine. He 
could list sheafs of appeals. An 
appeal to humanitarian feelings 
could never be construed as inter- 
ference in anybody’s internal affairs. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, arguing on the 
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U.S.S.R. proposal for new elections 
in Greece, said it was impossiole 
to hold free elections without in- 
cluding groups that were at the 
head of the National Democratic 
Movement in Greece. It was ap- 
propriate to establish supervision of 
these elections by representatives of 
the Powers. Why should those who 
say that in 1946 they proposed in- 
clusion of the Soviet Union in such 
control, wish now to exclude it 
from participation? 

As for military assistance, it ac- 
tually was intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of Greece as well as 
a burden on the American taxpay- 
ers. 


Should Be Dissolved 


The United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans should be 
dissolved; it had been working for 
years and had not submitted a 
single proper and bona fide docu- 
ment. 

Hector McNeil (United King- 
dom) said the attitude of his gov- 
ernment towards the question of the 
Northern Epirus had been, in the 
three years during which it had 
been discussed, that which the Soviet 
delegation had professed in regard 
to another frontier question: that 
this was a matter lying between two 
sovereign States. Provided these 
States pledged themselves to adopt 
the obligations assumed by Mem- 
ber Nations of the United Nations 
in relation to adjustment or settle- 
ment of such questions, that was 
the extent of United Nations com- 
petence. 

Therefore, if the effort was to 
decide whether the Greek govern- 
ment or any other Government as- 
sociated in the question had behaved 
with propriety and dignity in rela- 
tion to the Conciliation Committee, 
the question must be asked: Did 
they seek to evade their obligations 
as Members of the United Nations? 

Any dispassionate examination of 
the auestion could reach no other 
conclusion but that the Greek Gov- 
ernment had simply and unambigu- 
ously conformed to its dutv as a 
Member of the United Nations. If 
all had been eaually concerned to 
advance the cause of conciliation, 
that would have been sufficient. 





Mr. McNeil said he could under- 
stand the anxiety of the Soviet 
Union to establish some political 
prestige with the Government and 
people of Albania. He did not think 
this necessarily a wicked action. 
Many, intervening or taking part in 
such negotiations, hoped to serve 
two ends, an essential end and an 
ancillary end emerging in the pro- 
cess. However, if the essential was 
not recognized from the ancillary, 
then there was a readiness to sacri- 
fice the essential for the ancillary. 
In this case, if there was a readiness 
to impede the process of conciliation 
in an effort to sustain some political 
gain or political prestige, then this 
was wrong behavior in a Member 
of the United Nations. 


It was not true that the Concilia- 
tion Committee had failed because 
of the question of Greek claims to 
the Northern Epirus; the Soviet 
delegation, in so maintaining, sought 
to escape the blame in which they 
were associated. The Committee 
had failed because the Albanian 
Government, in employing language 
similar to that of the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation, had said “this is our price 
for entering into this agreement.” 
The Conciliation Committee had 
recognized—and, he thought, cor- 
rectly—that it neither was their 
business nor within their purchase 
to pay the price asked by the AI- 
banian government. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
had attempted to discredit the wit- 
nesses, the evidence and the con- 
clusions of UNSCOB, but the mem- 
bers of the Committee were skilled 
and reputable people, the observer 
grouvs veople of credibility and ex- 
perience. 


Hope for Adoption 


Mr. McNeil said he hoped the 
draft resolution on children would 
be adopted without opposition. He 
was confident that the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution would be rejected and 
the Committee’s resolution adopted. 


As to the U.S.S.R. resolution re- 
garding death sentences, he had no 
doubt that Mr. Vyshinsky was ab- 
solutely sincere in urging that the 
Assembly disvlay its humanitarian 
feelings, but the Assembly lacked 
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any power by which to judge 
whether these men were guilty or 
to decide whether, if guilty, the 
sentence was appropriate. His dele- 
gation took the view that the Gen- 
eral Assembly was not competent 
to deal with the subject. 

The representative of France, 
Marcel: Plaisant, said his Delegation 
supported the resolutions proposed 
by the First Committee. The recom- 
mendation to all States, even those 
not bordering upon Greece, to do 
nothing likely to aid armed groups 
against Greece directly or indirectly 
nor to provide them with weapons 
or war equipment was a serious one. 
The recommendation included a 
sanction: any new foreign aid to 
the guerrillas which resulted in 
further action by neighboring coun- 
tries and increased the threat to 
peace would oblige the Special Com- 
mittee to take steps to secure a 
special session of the General As- 
sembly to consider what action 
might be necessary to remove the 
threat. The warning and the ad- 
monition, Mr. Plaisant hoped, would 
render such a measure unnecessary. 

A point of order was raised by 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland). He 
understood that the representative 
of Albania had asked the President 
of the General Assembly that his 
delegation be permitted to give the 
plenary meeting the opinion of his 
government on the charges levelled 
against it. Poland requested that the 
representative of Albania be allowed 
to speak. 


A Negative Reply 

The President of the Assembly 
pointed out that the precedent es- 
tablished by the United Nations was 
that non-governmental agencies may 
state their case if and when invited 
by committees but never in a ple- 
nary meeting of the General Assem- 
bly. He therefore had _ replied 
negatively to a written request from 
the representative of Albania to 
appear before the plenary meeting. 
The Chair then ruled that it was in- 
appropriate to reopen in the plenary 
meeting a discussion which took 
place in the First Committee. 

The ruling was challenged by the 
U.S.S.R. and was upheld by vote 
of 34 to 5, with two abstentions. 
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Amazasp A. Arutiunian (U.S. 
S.R.) contended that he had raised 
a point of order before the Chair 
proceeded with the vote. The Chair 
had acted incorrectly, but he did not 
wish to prolong the matter. A ten- 
dentious atmosphere had been cre- 
ated which would not be propitious 
to a satisfactory solution of the 
item before the General Assembly. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy, speaking once 
more to a point of order, said the 
proposal of his delegation had con- 
cerned not a non-governmental or- 
ganization but the representative of 
a sovereign state which, although 
not a Member of the United Na- 
tions, had the right to speak. Nor 
could he agree that a motion by a 
representative could be disposed of 
by a ruling of the Chair. He ap- 
pealed to the Chair to take a vote 
on the Polish motion. 

Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (Ukrainian 
S.S.R.) indorsed the proposal of 
Poland that the question should be 
considered again. The President of 
the General Assembly also was 
Chairman of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee; it would be useful and’ 
profitable if the representative of Al- 
bania were permitted to outline his 
point of view. 

The President, replying to the 
representative of the U.S.S.R., said 
the Chair had seen no point of 
order raised before the appeal was 
put to the vote; once such a vote 
had commenced, according to Rule 
80, it must go on unless the point of 
order was on the actual conduct of 
the voting. He would proceed with 
the order of the day. 

Vladimir Clementis (Czechoslo- 
vakia) said the incident just con- 
cluded was characteristic of the 
biased attitude of the majority of 
the Assembly. There was a great 
contradiction between the heading 
of the resolution adopted by the 
usual majority in the First Com- 
mittee and the contents of the reso- 
lution: the political independence of 
the Greek people had been liqui- 
dated some time ago by Anglo- 
American armed intervention. As 
far as territorial integrity was con- 
cerned, nothing had been cited to 
show that these neighboring States 
supported activities threatening the 
territorial integrity of Greece. 


Mr. Clementis quoted several 
American correspondents to refute 
what he called an attempt by the 
representative of the United States 
to “re-write the history. of the strug- 
gle of the Greek people in the 
years of the nazi-fascist occupation 
and immediately after it.” He at- 
tacked also the testimony of wit- 
nesses included in the UNSCOB 
reports as pre-arranged by Greek 
Liaison Officers; even then, he 
added, the report had altered this 
pre-arranged testimony. 

The representative of Bolivia, 
Adolfo Costa du Reis, then stated 
his Delegation’s advocacy of the 
resolutions submitted by the First 
Committee, after which the repre- 
sentative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
took the floor. 

Mr. Manuilsky said that what was 
at issue was a real threat with re- 
spect to Bulgaria and particularly 
small, peace-loving Albania on the 
part of monarcho-fascist Greece. 
Not content with the destruction and 
extermination of tens of thousands 
of democrats within the country, it 
now was preparing for foreign ad- 
ventures against the countries of the 
Peoples’ Democracy. 

Hector O. Castro (El Salvador) 
said the U.S.S.R. delegation had 
submitted two proposals. One re- 
ferred to new elections in Greece, 
the other to suspension of death 
sentences passed by Greek courts. 
Neither had anything to do with Al- 
banian, Bulgarian and Romanian 
intervention in the Greek civil war. 


The representative of Yugoslavia, 
Ales Bebler, denied that Yugoslavia 
had impeded “re-immigration” to 
Czechoslovakia by Greek refugees 
as had, been charged by the repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia. In the 
Greek situation, he wished to say 
that it was untrue that repression 
in Greece was on a small scale. 
Thousands of refugees in Yugo- 
slavia spoke of horrors beyond 
description, especially in Slav Mace- 
donia. 

K. VV. Kiselevy (Byelorussian 
S.S.R.) said terror in Greece was 
inspired by the United States Mis- 
sion there, although the direct in- 
strument of persecution was an 
American led and maintained gen- 
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darmerie which, according to press 
information, numbered 30,000 men. 
Information in the Greek press 
showed that between August, 1948, 
and March, 1949, 380 persons had 
been shot, 452 condemned to death, 
330 sentenced to penal servitude for 
life or to terms of imprisonment, 
and 4,764 arrested. Between June, 
1946, and the first six months of 
1948, the military courts alone had 
pronounced 1,600 death sentences 
afterwards carried out; 10,000 patri- 
ots had been put to death without 
trial, 


Selim Sarper (Turkey) said he 
wished to deny that Turkey had 
supplied any arms to the Greek 
rebels. Turkey had been mentioned 
as among countries named in docu- 
ments which Mr. Vyshinsky said 
were in the possession of the 
U.S.S.R., indicating trade in arms 
and war materials. There had been 
no such traffic originating from 
Turkey, not even by smuggling. 


After Chieh-hou-Kan (China) 
had stated his Delegation’s support 
for the draft resolutions proposed 
by the Special Committee, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy arose to attack it. It struck 
a familiar note, he said; the new 
draft was identical to that previously 
adopted by the General Assembly 
on the Greek question. Such repeti- 
tion gave the impression of com- 
plete irresponsibility. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy also quoted 
American correspondents and press 
reports to indicate what he called 
the striking disproportion between 
events in Greece and the explana- 
tion of them offered in the Special 
Committee report. An injustice was 
being done the United Nations, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Romania, and the 
cause of peace. The Americans, sat- 
isfied by what they regarded as the 
total occupation of Greece, were 
considering extending their power in 
the Balkans with the idea of occu- 
pying Albania. 


The General Assembly then pro- 
ceeded to a vote on the draft resolu- 
tions which had been proposed by 
the First Committee. Resolution A 
was adopted by 50 votes to six, 
with two abstentions, -and Resolu- 
tion B, on the repatriation of Greek 
children, was adopted unanimously. 
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Assembly Welcomes Shah of Iran 


His Imperial Majesty, Moham- 
med Reza Pahlavi, Shahinshah, 
of Iran, was the distinguished 
visitor to the General Assembly 
at its meeting on November 21. 
After being introduced to repre- 
sentatives and leading officials of 
the United Nations the Shahin- 
shah briefly addressed the plenary 
meeting. 

He was introduced by Presi- 
dent Romulo who said the As- 
sembly was honored to receive a 
visit from the ruler of an ancient 
nation, whose historic contribu- 
tions to human civilization had 
earned for it a position of great 
respect in the United Nations. 

Thanking the Assembly for its 
welcome, the Shahinshah said he 
was glad to accept its greeting on 
behalf of his country—one of the 
oldest and one of the most 
persistent in honoring all that 
pertained to the elevation of the 
human spirit. Here in the forum 


of the world, work was being 
done of the highest importance 
to man’s progress in an age which 
enveloped them with pressures 
and demands, without showing a 
sure path to the future. 

But everyone knew. what that 


path was—the path of peace. The 
United Nations represented the 
most solemn international pledge 
ever made to maintain that peace 
on earth, declared the Shahin- 
shah. 

Nobody could foresee what lay 
ahead, but the instrument for 
peace lay there, available if they 
would only use it. 

Speaking especialy for the 
smaller countries, His Majesty 
declared that without peace these 
states cannot advance toward 
higher living standards and social 
justice. 

Concluding,. the Shahinshah 
said: “Do not fail us. Give us 
the future. Give us the inner as- 
surance of peace. Assure us of 
our freedom and independence in 
which we can contribute to the 
progress of civilization, each land 
according to its national culture 
and tradition. Let us, great coun- 
tries and small, compete with 
each other only in the fields of 
peaceful achievement.” 

General Romulo then extended 
the Assembly’s gratitude to the 
Shahinshah for his visit, and its 
best wishes for a fruitful trip in 
the United States. 








— 
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Action on Admission of New Members 


Recommendations to Council, Question to Court 


Acting on an item that has long 
been the subject of “embittered po- 
litical discussions” —the admission of 
new Members to the United Nations 
—the General Assembly adopted 
eleven draft resolutions on Novem- 
ber 22. This followed earlier action 
by the Assembly’s ad hoc Political 
Committee. 

Nine of these concern individual 
applicant states—Austria, Ceylon, 
Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Re- 
public of Korea, Portugal, and Nepal. 

The tenth asks for an advisory 
opinion from the International Court 
of Justice, and the last makes a re- 
quest to the members of the Security 
Council. 


Australian Proposals 


The draft resolutions concerning 
the applications of the nine states 
were submitted by Australia. They 
request the Security Council to re- 
consider the applications in the light 
of the determination by the Assembly 
that the states are peace-loving, able 
and willing to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the Charter in the meaning 
of Article 4, and therefore should be 
admitted to Membership. 

In each case, the proposals note, 
nine members of the Council sup- 
ported a draft resolution recommend- 
ing admission, but no recommenda- 
tion was made to the Assembly 
because of the opposition of one 
permanent member [the U.S.S.R.]. 

They deem it important to the 
development of the United Nations 
that all applicant states which possess 
the qualifications for Membership 
set forth in Article 4 should be 
admitted, and consider that the op- 
position to the applicants was based 
on grounds not included in that 
Article. 

The draft resolutions then recall 
the recommendation of the Assembly 
last December that each Member of 
the Council and of the Assembly, 
in exercising its vote on the admis- 
sion of new Members, should act in 
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accordance with an advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice 
of May 28, 1948. This declared that 
a state is not juridically entitled to 
make its consent to admission de- 
pendent on conditions not expressly 
provided by paragraph | of Article 4. 

These proposals, said J. D. L. 
Hood, of Australia, provide a valu- 
able reassertion of the Assembly’s 
views. Even if that view aroused 
objections on the part of certain 
delegations, it still remains entirely 
valid and retains its full force. 

Mr. Hood feared that the stale- 
mate reached in the question is likely 
to frustrate the fundamental objec- 
tives of the United Nations. He 
believed, however, that universality 
of Membership should be a guiding, 
not a determining principle. 

The general debate in the Com- 
mittee, in which 39 delegations par- 
ticipated, began on October 31 and 
concerned the Australian draft res- 
olutions as well as proposals sub- 
mitted by the U.S.S.R., Argentina, 
and Iraq. In the Assembly, on 
November 22, only ten delegations 
took part—Poland, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Iraq, Argentina, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United States. Many of the argu- 
ments presented in the Committee 
were repeated in the plenary meet- 
ings. 


Views on Proposals 


Support for the Australian texts 
was expressed in the Committee by 
Argentina, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 
Saudi Arabia, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Uruguay. 

Sweden favored a liberal attitude 
toward applications for Membership 
in order to enable the United Na- 
tions to become a universal body 
uniting countries of varying political, 
economic, and social structures for 
the maintenance of peace. 


While supporting the Australian 
proposals, Argentina considered that 
the Assembly should not risk injury 
to its prestige by taking the same 
decision several times. 

For the United States, John Sher- 
man Cooper reiterated the pledge 
not to use the right of veto in the 
Council on any Membership’ appli- 
cation. 

Syria’s position was determined by 
its belief in the principle of univer- 
sality, but each case, said Najmuddin 
Rifai, should be considered on its 
own merits. 

The delegation of the Union of 
South Africa supported the majority 
of the Australian proposals, but 
awaited instructions from its Gov- 
ernment regarding the Republic of 
Korea and Nepal. Saudi Arabia, 
too, would have to abstain in regard 
to Korea, and the Israeli delegation 
also awaited instructions, 

The Assembly, considered Hen- 
rique de Souza Gomes, of Brazil, 
would gain nothing by reaffirming, at 
each of its sessions, statements which 
were disregarded. Its previous reso- 
lutions remained in force: the fact 
that some of the permanent members 
of the Council had refused to com- 
ply with them had not made them 
invalid. However, Brazil would not 
refuse to vote for the Australian 
proposals if that vote were needed 
to show once again the dissatisfac- 
tion felt in the Assembly. 

Norway held that the Assembly 
should express regret that its pre- 
vious resolution had led to negative 
results and that not all the members 
of the Council had acted in accord- 
ance with the advisory opinion of 
the Court. It should also indicate 
that, in the prevailing circumstances, 
the Assembly considered it unneces- 
sary to repeat the recommendation 
already made on several occasions. 
This was not a formal proposal, 
however, stated Terje Wold. 

On the same lines, Lebanon sug- 
gested that one draft might be sub- 
stituted for all the draft resolutions 
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submitted, with the exception of the 
Argentine text, or might complement 
the various Australian draft resolu- 
tions and replace the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal. In this, said Dr. Karim 
Azkoul, the Assembly might express 
“anxiety” about the results achieved 
by the Council, confirm its previous 
resolution, and recommend to each 
of the members of the Council and 
Assembly “to relax, so far as the 
Charter permits, the criteria relating 
to the admission of new Members.” 
This was not a formal proposal, and 
if the suggestion were not taken up, 
Lebanon would vote for the Austral- 
ian proposals and abstain from voting 
on the U.S.S.R. draft, as this did 
not take sufficient account of the 
need to examine each application 
separately. 

Both China and Mexico supported 
the principle of universality. Mex- 
ico, asserted Carlos Peon del Valle, 
would vote for any draft resolution 
that would open the doors to coun- 
tries asking for admission. 

Dr. C. L. Hsia, of China, con- 
tended that the same _ treatment 
should be accorded +o all states 
which fulfilled the requirements laid 
down by the Charter. He hoped 
that before long the five permanent 
members of the Council would agree 
not to use their right of veto in con- 
nection with the admission of new 
Members. 

Bolivia would like to open the 
doors of the organization to all 
qualified states so as to strengthen 
the authority of the United Nations 
and make it truly universal. The 
minority, declared Eduardo Anze 
Matienzo, must bow before the de- 
cisions of the majority. 

On the ground that only applicants 
which had the support of both blocs 
had any chance of being admitted, 
Nicaragua suggested that a _ sub- 
committee, headed by the Chairman 
and composed of representatives of 
both blocs, should seek a compro- 
mise solution on the basis of the 
principle of universality. 

While supporting the Australian 
proposals, Rodrigo Gonzalez Allen- 
des, of Chile, thought that a request 
to the Security Council should be 
added ‘to submit to the Assembly a 
complete and detailed explanation of 
its recommendations.” 
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None of the draft resolutions, 
thought Dr. Carlos E. Stolk, of 
Venezuela, offered any hope of a 
solution. It seemed preferable to 
request the Council in a single reso- 
lution to re-examine all the appli- 
cations. 


Voting 


When the Committee turned to 
the voting on November 4, it 
adopted the nine Australian draft 
resolutions. (An analysis of the 
voting in the Committee and the As- 
sembly appears in the next column.) 


Because Italy had renounced its 
African colonial possessions under 
the Italian peace treaty, yet was 
now maintaining claims, in particu- 
lar, to territories bordering on Ethi- 
opia, Ethiopia could not consider 
Italy as peace-loving and therefore 
voted against that draft resolution, 
explained Ato Emmanuel Abraham. 


India abstained on the draft reso- 
lution regarding the Republic of 
Korea and reserved the right to re- 
view its position when the question 
was considered in plenary meeting. 


U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


The Soviet Union submitted a 
proposal to recommend that the 
Council reconsider the applications 
of thirteen states—Albania, Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, 
Portugal, Ireland, Transjordan, Aus- 
tria, Ceylon, and Nepal—taking into 
consideration “the general feeling” in 
favor of their admission. 


Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., pointed out that, of those 
thirteen states, two—Albania and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic— 
had first applied in 1946, while 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria 
had been waiting for admission since 
1947. All had been considered, 
jointly and severally, on many oc- 
casions by both the Security Council 
and the Assembly. However, none 
had been granted admission, and the 
explanation was that the United 
States and the United Kingdom were 
guided in the matter not by the pro- 
visions of Article 4, but by their feel- 
ings, favorable or adverse, towards 
the political regimes of the various 





VOTE ON AUSTRALIAN 
PROPOSALS 


In the following analysis, the 
vote in the Committee is given 
first, and in the Assembly, second. 


Concerning the application of 
Austria—42-5, with 3 absten- 
tions; 51-5, with 2 abstentions. 

Ceylon—41-5, with 3 abstentions; 
53-5, with | abstention. 

Finland—41-5, with 3  absten- 
tions; 53-5, with 1 abstention. 

Ireland—40-5, with 3 abstentions; 
51-5, with 1 abstention. 

Italy—41-6, with 3 abstentions; 
5-6, with 1 abstention. 

Jordan—40-5, with 4 abstentions; 
50-5, with 2 abstentions. 

Republic of Korea—37-6, with 8 
abstentions; 50-6, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 

Portugal—41-5, with 4 absten- 
tinos; 53-5, with 1 abstention. 
Nepal—41-5, with 4 abstentions; 
52-5, with 1 abstention. 





applicants. They were practising fav- 
oritism and discrimination. 

The U.S.S.R. position, on the 
other hand, was entirely fair, im- 
partial, and objective. Guided strictly 
by the interests of the United Na- 
tions as a whole, the U.S.S.R. in- 
sisted that the question should be 
solved without delay by the admis- 
sion of all thirteen applicants. All 
attempts to solve the question on an 
individual basis having failed, a posi- 
tive solution was possible only on 
the lines proposed by the U.S.S.R., 
asserted Mr. Tsarapkin. 

References to the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal occurred throughout the gen- 
eral debate in the Committee. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 
presented the argument that the As- 
sembly must state firmly that inter- 
national treaties should be respected 
and that the organization should be 
fully representative of all countries, 
regardless of their social, political, or 
economic structure. 

Czechoslovakia, too, was opposed 
to all discrimination and favoritism. 
The admission of new Members, 
declared Dr. Vladimir Houdek, is 
essentially a political act. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. and Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. argued that only the 
U.S.S.R. proposal would supply a 
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positive solution to the problem. 

The Swedish representative, Rick- 
ard Sandler, preferred a separate 
decision on each individual applica- 
tion and noted that the Soviet Union 
proposal did not include the Repub- 
lic of Korea, whose application is 
also pending. 

Nor could the United Kingdom 
accept the procedure of “bloc vot- 
ing.” There was nothing left to do, 
said Sir Alexander Cadogan, but to 
ask the Council to reconsider the 
pending applications once again in 
an effort to reach decisions com- 
patible with the Charter and the 
interests of the United Nations. 

The United Nations, submitted 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, 
should seek a “happy medium” pol- 
icy between strict and mechanical 
application of the requirements of 
Article 4 and the principle of uni- 
versality. Egypt, too, was opposed 
to wholesale acceptance of a bloc of 
applicants, for each must be consid- 
ered on its own merits. 

Opposition was expressed by Vas- 
sili Dendramis, of Greece, who 
thought that the United Nations 
should become universal, but that 
each application should be considered 
separately and on its own merits. 

Norway and Canada were against 
the U.S.S.R. proposal, and Saudi 
Arabia would have to abstain. 

Yugoslavia’s position was _ that, 
despite its present relations with 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and 
Albania, their admission to Member- 
ship would have a more favorable 
effect on their policies than continued 
exclusion from the organization. All 
the applicant states should therefore 
be admitted, said Josip Djerdja, and 
it Was more appropriate in the cir- 
cumstances to examine all the appli- 
cations en bloc. 

In the view of Israel, the spirit of 
Article 4 requires the United Nations 
to be as universal in character as 
possible. It was deplorable, declared 
Arthur Lourie, that the greater part 
of the European continent was not 
represented in the United Nations 
at all, and that old-established states 
were still excluded from the organi- 
zation. To refuse Membership be- 
cause of a state’s political regime 
or its current policy was unjustifi- 
able, so long as no intention of a 
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breach of the peace could be attrib- 
uted to it. Israel could not vote 
for the U.S.S.R. draft resolution be- 
cause it included a country that had 
embarked on hostilities against Israel. 
The situation had since improved, 
but Israel felt it necessary to abstain 
for some time before making a final 
decision. 

Chile and the Philippines could 
not support the U.S.S.R. proposal 
because it involved bargaining prac- 
tices, which, argued Mauro Mendez, 
of the Philippines, must not be 
allowed to develop in the United 
Nations. 

Foss Shanahan, of New Zealand, 
who also could not accept the pro- 
posal, repeated his country’s appeal 
that the admission of new Members 
be decided solely in accordance with 
the provision of the Charter. 


Voting 


In the voting in the Committee, 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution was 
rejected by a roll-call vote of 30-9, 
with 16 abstentions. 

The Dominican Republic, the 
Philippines, Uruguay, and France 
then explained their negative votes. 
The first two considered that each 
application should be dealt with 
separately, rather than en bloc. 
Uruguay would have been able to 
accept the proposal if the preamble 
had stated that there was in the 
Assembly a general feeling in favor 
of the principle of the universality 
of the United Nations and if the 
thirteen states had not been men- 
tioned specifically. Moreover, said 
Dr. Alvaro Vasquez, the draft should 
have recommended separate consid- 
eration of the applications, and the 
name of the Republic of Korea 
should have been included. 

France’s attitude was essentially 
the same as that of Uruguay. In 
addition, stated Pierre Ordonneau, 
France did not think there was a 
general feeling in favor of the ad- 
mission of the thirteen states in 
question: consequently the second 
paragraph of the draft did not 
appear to be accurate. 

Explaining Colombia’s abstention 
on all the draft resolutions so far— 
the Australian proposals as well as 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution—Dr. 
Francisco Urrutia said that Colom- 


bia considered the procedure useless 
and thought that another solution 
should be found. Far from oppos- 
ing the admission of any state, it 
favored the principle of universality. 

Reintroduced in the Assembly, the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution was again 
rejected by a vote of 32-12, with 13 
abstentions. 


Argentine Draft Resolution 


As originally submitted, the Ar- 
gentine proposal to refer questions 
to the International Court of Justice 
for an advisory opinion quoted an 
interpretation of the powers of the 
General Assembly with regard to the 
admission of new Members, given by 
Committee 1 of Commission II of 
the San Francisco Conference and 
later approved by the Commission 
and the Conference. : 

The interpretation was to the 
effect that the relevant provision of 
the Charter does not weaken the 
right of the Assembly to accept or 
reject a recommendation of the 
Security Council for the admission 
of a new Member, or a recommenda- 
tion to the effect that a given state 
should not be admited to the United 
Nations. 

The first question proposed for 
submission to the Court was whether 
this last part of the interpretation 
refers to a recommendation by the 
Security Council. If so, “does this 
mean that the Security Council can 
make a recommendation against ad- 
mission?” 

The next question was whether 
this is the only authentic interpreta- 
tion that can be given to that pro- 
vision of the Charter. 

If not, the draft resolution then 
asked, “is there any provision in the 
Charter which affords legal support 
for the view that the recommenda- 
tion to which Article 4 refers must 
always be positive?” 

Furthermore, must the decision to 
which Article 4, paragraph 2, refers 
be to the same effect as the Security 
Council’s recommendation—positive 
or negative—or is the General As- 
sembly completely free to decide? 

If the Court’s reply to this ques- 
tion is in the affirmative, the pro- 
posal then went on, “is it absolutely 
essential that the Security Council 
should adopt a resolution in the 
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form of a positive or negative rec- 
ommendation, or is it sufficient that 
the Security Council should have 
taken cognizance of the request and 
should have had an opportunity to 
express its opinion, even if for any 
reason it has not expressed such 
opinion?” 

Finally, the draft resolution asked: 
“Is the admission of new Members 
a purely legal question or may the 
General Assembly be guided by 
political considerations in exercising 
its powers of decision?” 

Dr. José Arce, of Argentina, ex- 
pressed the belief that the Assembly 
had reached an impasse because it 
had to far refused to change its 
attitude and apply the provisions of 
the Charter strictly. That situation 
could not be continued without 
jeopardizing the vital interests of the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations should admit, 
if not all peace-loving nations, at least 
the greatest possible number, he said. 
The question of admission was one 
of substance for the Assembly, which 
had the responsibility for a decision 
in the matter, but not for the Coun- 
cil, which had only the duty of 
making recommendations. The As- 
sembly was entitled to interpret the 
provisions of the Charter which dealt 
with its own powers, and the time 
had come for it to do so, just as 
the Council had interpreted its pow- 
ers. That was why Argentina was 
proposing an advisory opinion from 
the Court. 

Dr. Arce argued that his proposal 
in no way endangered the prestige 
of the Court. He noted that the 
rule of unanimity had not applied 
in the case of Israel, for the Council 
had recommended admission without 
the concurring votes of all the per- 
manent members. 


Debate 


This draft resolution raised con- 
siderable comment in the general 
debate. Mr. Tsarapkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., charged that it was aimed 
at asking the Court whether the 
Assembly could decide on the ad- 
mission of new Members independ- 
ently of the Security Council and 
was motivated by political considera- 
tions—to eliminate the rule of un- 
animity from the Council and to 
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by-pass the Council on important 
questions. 

Poland considered the proposal as 
dangerous because it sought to in- 
volve the Court in political matters 
and to make it take a stand despite 
itself on a question that had been 
bitterly discussed. 

Article 4, said Mr. Hood, of Aus- 
tralia, is perfectly clear; consequently 
any appeal to the Court regarding 
an interpretation of that article 
would be useless, if not inadvisable. 

Without an affirmative recommen- 
dation from the Council, the As- 
sembly could do nothing, said Dr. 
Alvaro Vasquez, of Uruguay. How- 
ever, he saw no objection to consult- 
ing the Court on the origins of the 
relevant provisions of the Charter. 
A similar stand was taken by Cuba. 
The Union of South Africa also had 
strong sympathy with the aims of the 
Argentine proposal. 

Norway was unable to support it, 
however, for, said Mr. Wold, Nor- 
way had always considered that the 
United Nations should exercise great 
caution in calling for the legal opin- 
ion of the Court on matters with 
political implications or connected 
with an interpretation of the Charter. 

The Assembly, suggested Dr. Car- 
los Garcia Bauer, of Guatemala, 
should have the power to make a 
decision which would prevail against 
a negative decision of the Council. 
He supported the Argentine proposal 
in principle, but not as originally 
worded. Furthermore, it would be 
preferable provisionally to discon- 
tinue consideration of the problem 
pending an opinion from the Court, 
he thought. 


Text Revised 


Belgium, too, supported the Ar- 
gentine proposal, subject to certain 
amendments. In line with Joseph 
Nisot’s suggestion that there should 
be an exchange of views among the 
various delegations which had also 
approved the proposal in principle, 
subject to certain changes, it was 
agreed that the representatives of 
Belgium and Argentina should con- 
sult with other delegations and pre- 
sent a revised text. 

Meanwhile the debate continued, 
with further suggestions made by 
Venezuela and Lebanon. 





The question to the Court might 
be more concrete, commented Dr. 
Carlos E. Stolk, of Venezuela, such 
as whether the Assembly is entitled’ 
to decide on the admission of an 
applicant even though the Council 
makes no recommendation or an 
adverse recommendation. 


When the Council did not submit 
a favorable recommendation because 
of reasons that had nothing to do 
with the maintenance of peace and 
security, argued Dr. Karim Azkoul, 
of Lebanon, it seemed that the As- 
sembly should have the power to 
approve or reject an application. 
It was highly desirable to clarify the 
meaning of Article 4 (2) by con- 
sulting the Court, as Argentina pro- 
posed. Other questions might ask 
whether the unanimity rule applies in 
the case of a recommendation ad- 
dressed not to Member states, but to 
some other United Nations body, 
and whether members of the Council 
may use their right of veto in oppos- 
ing the admission of a state for 
motives having no connection with 
the maintenance of peace and secur- 
ity and therefore outside the prov- 
ince of the Council. 


France desired to have the Court 
consulted only in cases where its 
competence was beyond question and 
where its action could be effective. 
France therefore would have to vote 
against the Argentine proposal, said 
Mr. Ordonneau. The rule of una- 
nimity clearly applied to the admis- 
sion of new Members. It would be 
better to end the discussion that 
would make the opposing sides only 
more inflexible, for time would favor 
a compromise and would give the 
applicant states new opportunities to 
prove their worth and goodwill. 

Nicaragua supported the Argen- 
tine proposal, and Saudi Arabia and 
Peru supported it in principle. Mex- 
ico welcomed Argentina’s initiative 
in presenting it. 

When Belgium and Argentina sub- 
mitted a revised text after consulting 
orther delegations, the proposal, as 
revised, included, as a compromise, 
only one question which they con- 
sidered would not give rise to any 
legal objections. The question for 
an advisory opinion from the Court 
was: 


“Can the admission of a state to 
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Members of the Norwegian delegation (left to 


Engen, and Arne Sunde. 


Membership in the United Nations, 
pursuant to Article 4, paragraph 2, 
of the Charter, be effected by a de- 
cision of the General Assembly when 
the Security Council has made no 
recommendation for admission by 
reason of the candidate’s failing to 
obtain the requisite majority or of 
the negative vote of a permanent 
member upon a resolution so to 
recommend?” 

As the debate continued, further 
views were expressed. Canada 
doubted whether the Court was in a 
position to interpret the powers of 
the Assembly in the way Argentina 
suggested, but would not oppose the 
proposal. Rather it would abstain. 
New Zealand, too, did not object, 
but suggested that the question 
should be submitted in a more suc- 
cinct manner. 

Bolivia, China, the Philippines, 
and Colombia gave their support. 

Convinced that the organization 
must be as universal as possible, the 
Philippines nevertheless believed that 
the United Nations had the right to 
establish certain criteria, and only 
those states which conformed to 
them should be admitted. Mr. Men- 
dez believed that “recommendation” 
in Article 4 must be a favorable 
recommendation. The rule of una- 
nimity should be made more flexible, 
and a Council recommendation for 
the admission of new Members 
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should not necessarily have to be 
supported by the affirmative votes of 
the five permanent members in order 
to be valid. The Philippines favored 
the principle of the rule of the 
majority in the Assembly. The 
source of the difficulty lay in the 
conflict between that rule and the 
rule of unanimity in the Council. 


Voting 


When the Argentine proposal was 
taken up for voting, the Netherlands 
proposed an amendment to delete 
from the preamble the text of the 
interpretation given at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and to substitute 
a reference to the discussion in the 
ad hoc Political Committee.  Ar- 
gentina accepted the amendment, 
provided that it should also replace 
the first paragraph of the proposal 
referring to Article 4 of the Charter. 

Not sharing Argentina’s opinion 
regarding the interpretation of the 
word “recommendation,” Haiti did 
not think that the Assembly could 
dispense with an affirmative recom- 
mendation by the Council. Further- 
more, the unanimous agreement of 
the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil was necessary in order that a new 
Member might be admitted. Con- 
sultation with the Court would not 
solve the problem: only an amend- 
ment to the Charter could break 





the deadlock. Haiti supported the 
Argentine draft resolution, however, 
said Stephen M. Alexis, not because 
it considered that it would lead to a 
positive or definite result, but be- 
cause the opinion of the Court would 
be of great documentary and his- 
torical value. 

The Argentine proposal as amend- 
ed, referring one question to the 
Court—whether the Assembly can 
admit an applicant when the Coun- 
cil has made no recommendation— 
was then adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 37-9, with 8 abstentions. In the 
Assembly, the vote was 42-9, with 6 
abstentions. 9272 i, 


lraqi Draft Resolution 


A request to members ‘of ' the 
Security Council was embodied in a 
draft resolution submitted by Iraq 
during the course of the general 
debate in the Committee. 

“Motivated by the desire of in- 
cluding all peace-loving states of the 
world, irrespective of ideology, with- 
in the folds of the United Nations,” 
this asks the permanent members of 
the Council to refrain from the use 
of the veto in recommending new 
states for Membership. It also re- 
quests all members of the Council 
“to apply with greater flexibility and 
generosity Article 4, paragraph 1, 
of the Charter” to states which have 
not so far gained the seven votes 
of the Council necessary for a 
recommendation. 

The rule of unanimity, contended 
Dr. Fadhil Jamali, of Iraq, was not 
applicable to the admission of new 
Members. If it were, there could 
be no grounds for the admission of 
Israel, which was supported by only 
four of the five permanent members. 
It would be useful to consult the 
Court as to whether unanimity exists 
in the event of one of the five per- 
manent members abstaining. Politi- 
cal differences between the great 
powers should not preclude the ad- 
mission of states desiring Member- 
ship. Iraq favored the admission of 
all thirteen applicants. After the 
admission of Israel, there was no 
valid reason for barring them. While 
supporting the Argentine proposal, 
Iraq suggested that the two parties 
might try to reach a compromise, 


(Continued on page 657) 
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Assembly Request to International Labor Organization 


The General Assembly has re- 
quested the International Labor Or- 
ganization to do all in its power to 
have its members agree to end dis- 
criminations practiced against immi- 
grating labor and, in_ particular, 
against labor recruited from _ the 
ranks of refugees. 

In view of the importance of the 
general principle of non-discrimina- 
tion embodied in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, it has 
_ also requested ILO to promote the 

observance of that principle in the 
social relations between immigrant 
workers and their families and the 
inhabitants in the area where they 
live, “so that no offensive distinctions 
may be established against the for- 
mer and that they may enjoy all 
facilities for accommodation, food, 
education, recreation,” and medical 
assistance, both public and private, 
which are provided for the com- 
munity.” 

These requests were made in a 
resolution adopted by the Assembly 
on November 17. Proposed by the 
United Kingdom and amended by 
Mexico, submitted with the recom- 
mendation of the Third Committee, 
the resolution noted that the matter 
of discriminations practiced by cer- 
tain states against immigrating labor, 
and related problems, had been dealt 
with at the 32nd session of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, which 
had at that time adopted a Conven- 
tion and a Recommendation dealing 
comprehensively with migration for 
employment. The Assembly there- 
fore resolved to transmit the records 
of its discussions of the problem to 
ILO, with the request that the latter 
do all it can to have its members 
ratify the Convention and observe 
the basic principles of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

The matter of discrimination 
against immigrant labor was raised 
by Poland at the last session of the 
Assembly at Paris. It was taken up 
by the Third Committee on October 
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Discrimination Against Immigrant Labor 


14, 15 and 17, at which time Poland 
submitted a draft proposal recom- 
mending specific measures to better 
the lot of immigrant workers. The 
proposal also requested that Member 
states should be sent a questionnaire 
so that the Assembly be informed 
about the status and situation of 
such workers in the several states. 
Speaking for the resolution, Hen- 
ryk Altman, of Poland, said it 
was common knowledge that immi- 
grant labor was often exploited. It 
was paid lower wages, was given the 
harder and less desirable jobs, and 
received few opportunities for train- 
ing and promotion. Representatives 
of immigrant workers and of the 
trade unions, too, should have a 
voice when governments | were 
negotiating immigration agreements. 
Unless such workers enjoyed full 
trade union rights, they could not 
protect their interests. Further, im- 
migrant workers should have the 
right to transfer funds to their fam- 
ilies in their countries of origin and 
the right to repatriation at the ex- 
pense of the country of immigration. 


Convention of 1949 


Denying that these matters had al- 
ready been dealt with by interna- 
tional instruments and _ therefore 
should be referred to such special- 
ized agencies as the International 
Labor Organization, Mr. Altman 
pointed out that ILO is not a 
universal organization. Also, the 
Convention of 1949 on migrant labor 
would be binding only upon Member 
states who ratified it, and experience 
had shown that a majority of ILO 
members failed to ratify that or- 
ganization’s conventions. The As- 
sembly should therefore act to pro- 
tect the rights and interests of immi- 
grant workers. 

The Polish resolution was sup- 
ported by the delegates of Byelorus- 
sian §.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R., the 
U.S.S.R., and Czechoslovakia. 


Countering the Polish proposal, 
the United Kingdom presented an- 
other draft resolution, substantialy 
the one later adopted by the Third 
Committee and the General As- 
sembly. Explaining its intent, Mrs. 
Barbara Castle, of United Kingdom, 
reviewed the various steps already 
taken on the problems of the immi- 
grant workers by the Economic and 
Social Council, ILO, and other Spe- 
cialized Agencies. The ILO, with 
chief responsibility in the field, had 
recently taken important action in 
adopting both a Convention and a 
Recommendation on Migration for 
Employment. In the light of this, 
the Assembly should refer the mat- 
ter to ILO with the record of the 
debate. 

The majority of the members of 
the Third Committee had agreed 
with this view and, rejecting the 
Polish resolution, had adopted the 
United Kingdom draft, as amended 
by Mexico, by 37 votes to 6, with 
4 abstentions. 

The Assembly debate on _ this 
resolution paralleled that in the 
Third Committee. Again offering the 
Polish proposal as a substitute resolu- 
tion, M. Stefan Wierblowski de- 
clared that the discussions in the 
Third Committee had revealed that 
the problem of the immigrant worker 
was serious and called for efficient 
solution. The problem was all the 
more urgent because migration was 
still growing. Citing instances of 
many abuses, Mr. Wierblowski de- 
clared that in certain countries im- 
migrant displaced persons had to 
sign contracts attaching them to a 
factory or plantation for one or two 
years, so that they could not change 
their job or place of work for that 
time, which was a form of serfdom. 
In other countries, immigrant work- 
ers were housed in vermin-infested 
barracks devoid of the most ele- 
mentary hygienic requirements. Still 
other countries were expelling for- 
eign workmen for participating in 
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strikes, a flagrant violation of the 
fundamental rights of workers. 

Poland was categorically opposed 
to the United Kingdom resolution, 
he said, because its object was to 
suppress the problem and remove it 
from the agenda of the General 
Assembly, where it should remain, 
for ILO and its Convention on the 
subject were not adequate for the 
purpose. 

Opposing the Polish proposal and 
briefly reviewing why the United 
States had voted against it in the 
Third Committee, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt declared that the resolu- 
tion dealt in a general way with a 
principle that all favored. All Mem- 
bers of the United Nations deplored 
discrimination against immigrant 
workers and were seeking to eradi- 
cate it. But it was a problem with 
many technical ramifications and 
could not be solved with a half page 
of general clauses. 

The Convention and the Recom- 
mendation of ILO on the subject had 
been carefully prepared and care- 
fully negotiated, and had _ been 
adopted by most of the governments 
represented in the General Assembly. 
Therefore, she saw no reason, she 
said, for the United Nations to 
traverse that ground again. 


Charges Denied 


Charges that immigrant labor suf- 
fered from discrimination in his 
country were denied by Gaston Tes- 
sier, of France, who said he spoke 
as President of one of the large 
French trade union organizations. If 
a few Polish miners—42 out of 
400,000—had been deported, it was 
not because of strike action, but for 
acts of violence and for sabotage, 
which endangered the lives of fel- 
low workers and threatened serious 
damage to the mines, which in 
France, he pointed out, were na- 
tionalized enterprises. 

In the future as in the past, France 
would support the efforts which the 
International Labor Organization had 
been making since 1927 to protect 
immigrant labor. It was of the 
utmost importance, he concluded, 
that the General Assembly should 
communicate to ILO the results of 
its work on immigrant labor prob- 
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lems, for the current discussions had 
brought out and emphasized the prin- 
ciples that should guide the activi- 
ties of that great Specialized Agency 
in such matters. 


Dr. Pedro de Alba, of Mexico, 
said that no one could deny that the 
Polish draft resolution embodied a 
principle with which the majority in 
the Assembly probably agreed. But 
the ILO Convention was better and 
dealt with the problem more com- 
prehensively than the proposal sub- 
mitted by the Polish representative. 
For that reason, the United King- 
dom delegation had proposed to 
transmit to ILO, the competent Spe- 
cialized Agency, all matters relating 
to working conditons and to conven- 
tions dealing with immigrant labor. 
The United Kingdom resolution, as 
amended by Mexico to include non- 
discrimination in community life and 
human relations, was not an evasive 
device but merely a declaration to 
ensure that the problem is treated 
through the proper channels to en- 
sure the best results. 


Over and above questions of 
wages, contracts, working hours, and 
social security, Dr. de Alba con- 
tinued, there was another vital prob- 
lem in the daily lives of immigrant 
workers. That was the discrimina- 
tion often practiced against them in 
community life and human relations, 
a discrimination contrary to the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. When 
that Declaration had been adopted 
at Paris, some regarded it as utopian, 
thinking it would have little effect in 
practice as it was not mandatory on 
the states accepting it. But the ex- 
perience of the past year was quite 
encouraging, for the Declaration had 
proved to be the living embodiment 
of a great progressive idea. To con- 
firm the United Nations’ support of 
the Declaration, Mexico had sub- 
mitted its amendment to the United 
Kingdom’s draft resolution. 


The Polish resolution, said Mrs. 
Castle for the United Kingdom, had 
been fully discussed in the Third 
Committee and rejected there by 
substantial majorities. All on the 
Committee agreed that discrimina- 
tion against immigrant labor was 
contrary to the principles of the 
United Nations and that steps should 


be taken to eradicate it wherever 
practiced. Many also agreed in prin- 
ciple with much in the Polish pro- 
posal. But the latter, the majority 
decided, did not offer the best way 
of dealing with the problem. 


The question had been discussed 
at length in the Economic and Social 
Council, which has over-all responsi- 
bility in that field, and the Council 
had given ILO the main responsi- 
bility for taking action. The Council 
had undoubtedly been influenced in 
making that decision, Mrs. Castle 
pointed out, by the fact that ILO 
was a body representing not only 
governments, but trade unions and 
managements as well, a factor of 
special importance in the solution of 
the problems of immigrant labor. 
In a spirit of practical co-operation, 
ILO had intensively studied the prob- 
lem for two years, and valuable 
preparatory work had been done by 
its Permanent Migration Committee, 
composed of experts from the coun- 
tries chiefly concerned. 


Comprehensive Instruments 


In the summer of 1949, that pre- 
paratory work had been discussed at 
a full ILO Conference at Geneva, at- 
tended by government, trade union, 
and management _ representatives 
from fifty member states. The Con- 
ference had adopted a Convention 
and a Recommendation on the prob- 
lems of immigrant labor. These in- 
struments, Mrs. Castle declared, were 
most comprehensive and precise, 
dealing with all aspects of the prob- 
lem that could profitably be covered 
by international agreements. It repre- 
sented an immense advance in pro- 
viding, at the international level, 
safeguards against discriminatory 
practices. Because so much work 
had already been done by a body 
so well equipped to perform it, the 
majority of the Third Committee 
had decided to endorse the work of 


‘ILO and had requested it to expedite 


the ratification and application of 
the Convention as the best way of 
protecting the immigrant worker and 
assuring him the just treatment to 
which he is entitled. 


The question before the General 
Assembly, said A. S. Stepanenko 
(Byelorussian S.S.R.), concerned the 
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interests of millions of people scat- 
tered throughout the world and far 
from their native countries. Emigra- 
tion of workers on an internaional 
scale was encouraged by certain 
states which desired to obtain cheap 
labor to be used in heavy industrial 
work and for the development of 
thinly-populated territories, he de- 
clared. Such policies were not based 
upon humanitarian considerations, 
but upon selfish economic calcula- 
tions. 

Quoting statistics of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization to show 
that uv to June 30, 1949, 638,000 
such persons had been sent to the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Canada, and some 
Latin American countries, Mr. Step- 
anenko cited a number of individual 
cases in which immigrant workers 
had suffered from various discrimi- 
nations. The problem was one for 
the United Nations to solve. It 
should not merely be referred to 
ILO, where it would probably be 
buried, he said, if previous experi- 
ence was any guide. 

This view was supported by Ivan 
P. Demchenko, of fhe Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, 
and Mr. Ivan Ivanovitch Ippolitov, 
of the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative urged that it was essential 
for the United Nations to act be- 
cause discriminatory measures were 
being applied on a large scale in 
certain countries which, he said, did 
not regard such measures as con- 
trary to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. Steps should be 
taken to end such discrimination, not 
by general and abstract statements, 
but by precise resolutions applicable 
to each immigrant worker seeking 
employment. 

Citing more instances of discrimi- 
natory practices in a number of 
countries, Mr. Ippolitov declared 
that the prestige of the United Na- 
tions would fall in the eyes of the 
world unless some effective action 
were taken to help milions of work- 
ers dragging out a miserable exist- 
ence in foreign lands, far from their 
homelands. If the United Kingdom 
resolution were adopted, which 


would prevent the General Assembly 
from seeking a solution of the prob- 
lem, the United Nations would be 
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shirking its responsibilities. 
Concluding the debate, Vladimir 
Dedijer, of Yugoslavia, stated that 
his country’s delegation would ab- 
stain from voting on the Polish 
resolution for two reasons. First, it 
improperly Jinked two problems of 
discrimination — that against eco- 
nomic immigrants and that against 
refugee labor. Second, it failed to 
differentiate between refugees and 
displaced persons on the one hand, 
and quislings and war traitors on the 
other. Of 600,000 prisoners of war 
and civilians forcibly deported from 





Yugoslavia, about 7,000 had failed 
to return, and most of these were 
quislings and war traitors who had 
fled with the retreating Nazi armies. 
These people had been pronounced 
refugees by IRO solely because 
they did not wish to return to their 
country, a decision which Yugoslavia 
opposed. 

After a drafting change by Mexico 
had been accepted without objec- 
tion, the resolution submitted by the 
Third Committee was adopted by 
the General Assembly by 45 votes to 
6, with 2 abstentions. 





ACTION ON ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 654) 


and it was with that in view that Dr. 
Jamali submitted the draft resolution. 
The fourth paragraph of this pro- 
posal, containing the request to all 
members of the Council, met with 
considerable opposition. As a result, 
a joint amendment was submitted by 
the United States, Saudi Arabia, and 
Iraq to substitute for that paragraph 
a request to the Council “to keep 
under consideration in the light of 
Article 4, paragraph 1, of the Char- 
ter the pending applications of all 
states which so far have not gained 
admission to the United Nations.” 
Mr. Cooper, of the United States, 
said that this would enable the appli- 
cants to be admitted whenever they 
were deemed to have fulfilled the 
conditions of the Charter. 


Voting 


The proposal as thus amended 
was voted on paragraph by para- 
graph. All were adopted except the 
second paragraph, which stated that 
the motive of the draft was “the 
desire of including all peace-loving 
states of the world, irrespective of 
ideology, within the folds of the 
United Nations.” Several delega- 
tions expressed the view that by 
stipulating only that the applicant 
states should be peace-loving limited 
the conditions enumerated in the 
Charter. 

With this paragraph deleted, then, 
the revised proposal as a whole was 
adopted by the Committee by a vote 
of 34-10, with 9 abstentions. 





Several delegations explained their 
votes. Lebanon abstained because 
it considered the changes that had 
been made in the text had consider- 
ably weakened it. On the other 
hand, Guatemala felt that the 
changes dispelled its earlier doubts. 
New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa abstained because they 
felt that the same matter was already 
dealt with in the Australian resolu- 
tions. Israel abstained on_ the 
ground that it was wrong and unjust 
not to have directed the recommen- 
dation to all the states which were 
in a position to obstruct the admis- 
sion of new Members. 

The U.S.S.R. voted against be- 
cause the proposal distorted the real 
state of affairs in regard to the veto, 
and because the Council in any case 
would continue to consider the appli- 
cations in question. Moreover, the 
new last paragraph was inacceptable 
because it was intended to cover, 
inter alia, the application submitted 
by the so-called Republic of Korea, 
which the U.S.S.R. considered did 
not fulfill any of the conditions laid 
down by the Charter and could not 
be admitted as a Member. 

In the Assembly, the vote was 
42-5, with 11 abstentions. 

Convinced that Security Council 
recommendations on the admission 
of new Members could be made by 
the affrmative votes of any majority 
without distinction as to permanent 
or non-permanent members, El Sal- 
vador would not vote for any of the 
draft resolutions. 






ASSEMBLY’S TRUSTEESHIP DECISIONS 


For Greater Progress In Trust Territories 


Important recommendations de- 
signed to speed the progress of Trust 
Territories towards self-government 
or independence, and to give the in- 
digenous inhabitants a greater share 
in the direction of economic, social 
and educational affairs in the ter- 
ritories were adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 15. In 
taking this action the Assembly ap- 
proved seven different resolutions 
presented by its Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee. 


The Assembly’s first resolution en- 
dorsed earlier recommendations 
made by the Trusteeship Council to 
the Administering Authorities on the 
promotion of progress towards self- 
government (see box on page 661). 
It also called on the Council to make 
a special report on this question to the 
next session of the Assembly. Be- 
fore adopting this resolution as a 
whole, however, two key provisions 
submitted in the draft failed to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority and were rejected. The first of 
these urged that the administering 
powers should furnish general plans 
within a year on the way in which 
they intended, in each Trust Terri- 
tory, to promote its development to- 
wards self-government, independence 
and self-determination. The other 
stipulated that the seat of administra- 
tion of a Trust Territory should be 
located inside that territory. 


The second resolution before the 
Assembly, adopted by 54 votes in 
favor, none against, with one absten- 
tion (the United Kingdom) recom- 
mended the Trusteeship Council to 
accelerate its examination of peti- 
tions, and to ask its visiting mis- 
sions to report fully on the steps 
taken towards realization of the 
Charter’s objectives. 


The Assembly next adopted, by a 
vote of 49 to one (the United King- 
dom) with seven abstentions, a pro- 
posal endorsing the Trusteeship 
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Council’s recommendation that the 
indigenous inhabitants of Trust Ter- 
ritories be allowed greater participa- 
tion in the economic life of the ter- 
ritories. The proposal also reaffirmed 
the principle that the peoples’ in- 
terests must be paramount in all eco- 
nomic plans or policies in the Trust 
Territories. 

The resolution also expressed con- 
cern that the lack of budgetary 
autonomy in some cases and the 
scarcity of data in others prevented 
the Trusteeship Council from making 
a thorough examination of the finan- 
cial situation of certain territories. 

The fourth resolution adopted con- 
cerned social conditions in Trust 
Territories. It called for the aboli- 
tion of child marriages, corporal 
punishment, and all discriminatory 
laws and practices in Trust Terri- 
tories. It recommended in particular 
that strong and effective measures 
be adopted to abolish immediately 
the punishment of whipping in Bel- 
gian - administered Ruanda - Urundi; 
that corporal punishment be abol- 
ished in the British Cameroons and 
Togoland; and that it be “formally 
abolished” in Australian-adminis- 
tered New Guinea. The resolution 
further recommended the adoption 
of suitable measures for solving in 
“a broad and humanitarian spirit” 
such important problems as migrant 
labor and penal sanctions for breach 
of labor contracts by indigenous in- 
habitants. Finally, the Trusteeship 
Council was asked to include in its 
annual reports to the Assembly a 
special section dealing with the 
action taken by the Administering 
Authorities on proposals concerning 
the improvement of social conditions 
in Trust Territories. This resolution 
was adopted by 52 votes for, and one 
against (United Kingdom), with 
four abstentions. 

Next, by a vote of 50 to none with 
five abstentions, the Assémbly adopt- 
ed a resolution proposing various 


measures for improving educational 
conditions in the Trust Territories 
(see box on page 662). 

The final resolution adopted in 
connection with the Trusteeship 
Council’s report concerned the use 
of the United Nations official flag in 
all Trust Territories. By 48 votes in 
favor, five against and four absten- 
tions, the Assembly asked the Ad- 
ministering Authorities to fly the 
United Nations flag in Trust Terri- 
tories side by side with that of the 
Administering Authority concerned, 
and the territorial flag, if any. 


Administrative Unions 


On the controversial issue of ad- 
ministrative unions affecting Trust 
Territories the Assembly adopted, by 
44 votes in favor, nine against and 
one abstention, an important pro- 
posal submitted by the Fourth Com- 
mittee. (See the BULLETIN, Vol. VII 
no. 10, page 586.) This affirmed that 
the operation of administrative 
unions between Trust Territories and 
neighboring colonial areas should not 
hamper the free evolution of Trust 
Territories towards self-government 
or independence, and called on the 
Trusteeship Council to complete its 
investigation on such unions (see 
box on page 660). In asking the 
Council to complete this investigation 
the Assembly recommended it to pay 
particular attention to the desirability 
of having the Administering Au- 
thorities inform the Council before- 
hand when they proposed to create 
new administrative unions, or to ex- 
tend the scope of any existing union 
or federation. This provision was 
again emphatically opposed by the 
United Kingdom representative who 
reiterated that his Government could 
in no circumstances agree to super- 
vision by the Trusteeship Council of 
any aspect of the administration of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories not 
placed under Trusteeship. 
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Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of the 
Dominican Republic, Rapporteur of 
the Fourth Committee. 


During its consideration of the 
various proposals the Assembly’s de- 
bate followed the general pattern of 
Committee discussion, with the non- 
administering powers urging the 
adoption of all measures which 
would hasten the independence of 
Trust Territories, or give peoples liv- 
ing under Trusteeship a large degree 
of self-government. Representatives 
of the six administering powers, on 
the other hand, objected to several 
of the proposed measures, partic- 
ularly the recommendation asking 
them to furnish “blueprints” of plans 
for political development in the vari- 
ous territories within one year. The 
greater part of the debate revolved 
around this question of speeding 
political progress in Trust Territories. 


“Political Planning” 


Endorsing the views of several 
other representatives José Ingles, of 
the Philippines, attached particular 
importance to the last paragraph of 
the resolution on political advance- 
ment, calling on the Administering 
Authorities to furnish the Trustee- 
ship Council with general plans and 
an outline of the means it proposed 
to use in respect of each territory for 
its speedy and progressive develop- 
ment towards self-government or in- 
dependence. Without such plans, 
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said Mr. Ingles, progress towards 
self-government would be much 
slower. Even the recognition of in- 
dependence would suffer greatly if 
there were no date, however, tenta- 
tive, set for such a step. The Philip- 
pines cculd not approve the attitude 
of certain administering powers who 
objected to political planning on the 
grounds that they worked on a “day 
to day basis.” In other words, they 
left the political advancement of 
Trust Territories to improvisation. 


Mr. Ingles recalled the experience 
of the Philippines under United States 
rule as an example of what planning 
could do to accelerate political ad- 
vancement and progress. Within 
thirty years of the promise of inde- 
pendence embodied in the Jones Act 
of 1916 and at the end of the transi- 
tion period fixed in the Political In- 
dependence Act of 1935, whereby 
the Philippines had been enabled to 
draft its own constitution, the Re- 
public of the Philippines had been 
inaugerated on July 4, 1946. 


The Philippines welcomed all the 
draft resolutions as practical steps in 
the evolution of Trust Territories. 
Referring particularly to the proposal 
concerning the flying of the United 
Nations flag in Trust Territories, Mr. 
Ingles said that in human affairs the 
value of symbols could not be dis- 
counted. They gave a heightened 
power and meaning to the realities of 
life. The flag of the United Nations 
was such a symbol and should not 
be disregarded in the effort to help 
subject peoples to self-government 
and self-determination. 

The Philippines, together with 
China, Egypt, Costa Rica, Liberia 
and Mexico, was happy to have 
initiated that resolution and appealed 
to the Assembly to support it by an 
overwhelming vote, as a great sym- 
bolic act in signifying the growing 
prestige and authority of the United 
Nations. 

The representatives of Brazil, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India, Mexico 
and Yugoslavia were others who 
strongly supported the draft resolu- 
tions presented by the Fourth Com- 
mittee. 

Although the proposal on political 
advancement did not include certain 
critical observations as to whether 
the provisions of the Charter were 


being implemented by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities, Bedrich Bi- 
heller, of Czechoslovakia, said it 
marked a step forward in the work- 
ing of the Trusteeship System. The 
Administering Authorities would act 
unwisely if they opposed the resolu- 
tion, since it merely invited them to 
submit plans describing the means 
whereby they intended to implement 
the provisions of the Charter regard- 
ing politcal development of the in- 
digenous peoples in the Trust Terri- 
tories. 

Guy Perez Cisneros, of Cuba, 
thought the debates in the Fourth 
Committee this year had been most 
encouraging. There had not been 
the former tendency to use the Com- 
mittee as a mere platform for politi- 
cal propaganda. It was also encour- 
aging to note that the Assembly was 
now itself taking over functions re- 
garding Trusteeship and _ thereby 
making the Trusteeship Council 
more of an organ acting directly 
under its authority in accordance 
with the provisions of the Charter. 

Speaking as the mover of many 
of the proposals presented to the 
Committee, Mr. Cisneros also wel- 
comed the more active role played 
by many Latin-American states in 
the vital questions concerning Trus- 
teeship. Cuba was especially happy 
to have introduced the resolution on ° 
economic advancement, in view of 


Guy Perez Cisneros, of Cuba, whose 
delegation presented several of the 
Committee proposals 
the Assembly. 


adopted by 











the deplorable state of wage levels in 
some of the Trust Territories: a posi- 
tion unsatisfactory from the view- 
point of the indigenous peoples them- 
selves, and prejudicial to other coun- 
tries producing similar products. 


The other proposals which Cuba 
had introduced in the Fourth Com- 
mittee, said Mr. Cisneros, dealt with 
questions of substance in the politi- 
cal, economic and social fields. His 
delegation also favored the propesal 
asking for the submission of general 
plans for the development of Trust 
Territories towards self-government 
or independence, and believed that 
there should be a time-limit in the 
attainment of this objective. 


Conciliation and Co-operation 


The positive votes of India for 
the resolutions recommended by the 
Committee required some explana- 
tion, said the Rev. J. D'Souza. These 
proposals were, he thought, “prod- 
ucts of compromise” and framed in 
moderate and cautious terms. India 
supported them in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and co-operation and hoped 
the Administering Authorities would 
see their way to accepting them. 


India cou!d not accept the thesis 
that self-government should not be 
granted until illiteracy had been abol- 
‘ished. An electorate could be trained 
and initiated to democratic institu- 
tions by radio and films, as well as by 
newspapers and political handbooks. 
In particular, political meetings, oral 
communciations and contacts be- 
tween leaders and followers were 
means by which political sense could 
be fostered in an intelligent popula- 
tion. Once political autonomy and 
self-government were even partially 
secured it would be the peoples’ task 
to decide what their requirements 
were and what type of education was 
most suited to their needs and in 
harmony with their genius. 


Differing views were expressed by 
Marian Naszowski, of Poland, who 
considered that the hopes vested in 
the Trusteeship System had not been 
realized, since the Charter’s pro- 
visions relating to Trust Territories 
had not been maintained by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities. The latter 
still retained the same conditons in 
Trust Territories as existed in colo- 
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nial regions and the adoption of the 
undefined and vague resolutions be- 
fore the Assembly would, be held, 
only bring harm to the indigenous 
peoples. Mr. Naszowski particularly 
opposed the provision in the pro- 
posal on educational advancement 
which congratulated the administer- 





ing powers on the steps they had 
already taken to improve educational 
facilities in African Trust Territories. 

Dr. Joza Vilfan, of Yugoslavia, 
said the positive feature of the draft 
resolutions was that they expressed, 
although in a very indefinite way— 
the world’s conviction that more 


ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION ON ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS 


The General Assembly, 


Having noted the action taken by the Trusteeship Council in respect 
of General Assembly resolution 224 (III) of 18 November 1948, con- 
cerning administrative unions affecting Trust Territories, 


Having considered the information on administrative unions received 
by the Trusteeship Council and transmitted by its resolution 109 (V) of 
18 July, 1949, to the General Assembly, 


Considering that the Trusteeship Council has not yet completed the 
investigation, requested under the aforesaid resolution of the General 
Assembly, with respect to all the questions arising out of the said 
administrative unions, , 

Noting that, although the Trusteeship Agreements authorize customs, 
fiscal and administrative unions or federations, they do not authorize any 
form of political association which would involve annexation of the 
Trust Territories in any sense or would have the effect of extinguishing 
their status as Trust Territories, 


Affirming the view that measures of customs, fiscal or administrative 
union must not in any way hamper the free evolution of each Trust Ter- 
ritory towards self-government or independence, 


1. Recommends to the Trusteeship Council to complete its investigation, 

paying particular attention to the following: 
(a) The desirability of having the Administering Authorities inform 
the Trusteeship Council beforehand when they propose to create new 
administrative unions of Trust Territories with adjacent territories, 
or extend the scope of any existing union or federation; 
(b) The desirability, should it be impossible as a consequence of the 
establishment of an administrative union to furnish clear and precise 
separate financial, statistical and other data relating to a Trust Terri- 
tory, of the Administering Authority concerned accepting such super- 
vision by the Trusteeship Council over the unified administration as 
the Council may consider necessary for the effective discharge of its 
high responsibilities under the Charter; 
(c) The desirability of establishing a separate judicial organization 
in each Trust Territory; 
(d) The desirability of establishing in each Trust Territory a separate 
legislative body with increasing powers and with headquarters within 
the Trust Territory, and of eliminating any type of legislative action 
originating in any other legislative body with headquarters in a 
Non-Self-Governing Territory; 
(e) The desirability of taking into account, before any administrative, 
customs or fiscal union is established or extended in its nature or 
scope, the freely expressed wishes of the inhabitants of the Trust Ter- 
ritories concerned; 


2. Recomends that the Trusteeship Council complete its investigation 
in accordance with the terms of General Assembly resolution 224 (III) 
and of the present resolution, and present a special report to the next 
regular session of the General Session on the results of its investigation 
and the action taken by it, with particular reference to any safeguards 
which the Council may consider it necessary to request of the Admin- 
istering Authorities concerned, and that the Council continue likewise 
to observe the development of such unions and to report to the General 
Assembly at its regular session. 
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Raul Noriega, Mexico’s representa- 


tive on the Fourth 


Committee. 


(Trusteeship) 


rapid progress should be realized in 
the spheres of development of cul- 
tural and social life and the participa- 
tion of indigenous peoples in the 
administration of their countries. In 
that sense, despite their deficiencies, 
they represented a short step for- 
ward and brought additional pressure 
on the Administering Authorities. 

The view that the proposals would 
help to speed general progress in the 
Trust Territories was also expressed 
by Mohamed El-Kouny, of Egypt, 
who pointed out that the formulation 
of general plans for political de- 
velopment was a practice adopted by 
many developed countries. He could 
not see why such a practice should 
not be extended to Trust Territories, 
nor why the proposals should be re- 
garded as an undue burden on the 
Administering Authorities. 

Although supporting the other 
proposals presented by the Fourth 
Committee Prince Wan Waithaya- 
kon, of Thailand, said he would 
abstain on that dealing with political 
advancement. He thought the Ad- 
ministering Authorities should be 
asked to furnish specific plans on 
each territory covering periods of 
four to five years, rather than plans 
of a general nature. 


Degrees of Progress 

Affirming United States support 
for five of the six proposals before 
the Assembly, Charles Fahy said his 
delegation would oppose paragraphs 
two and four of the resolution on 
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political advancement. Paragraph 
two, stating that the seat of admin- 
istration should be located inside a 
Trust Territory was inconsistent with 
the Trusteeship Agreements for some 
territories, while paragraph four, 
asking for the submission of general 
plans for political development was 
impractical at the present time and 
would not yield fruitful results. Mr. 
Fahy thought it unwise for the As- 
sembly to adopt any provision con- 
nected with progressive development 
in Trust Territories which, he said, 
depended not only on economic, so- 
cial and political advancement but 
also on the intellectual and moral 
level of the people, as well as their 
morale in their progress towards 
self-government or independence. 


A general reiteration of the United 
Kingdom’s views in Committee on 
the various resolutions was _ sub- 
mitted by John Fletcher-Cooke, who 
also strongly opposed paragraphs 
two and four of the draft resolution 
on political advancement. 


It would be impracticable to carry 
out the provisions of paragraph two 
in the British-administered Came- 
roons and Togoland, for instance, 
without refuting provisions of the 
respective Trusteeship Agreements 
which stipulated that the territories 
should be administered as integral 
parts of the adjoining colonial terri- 
tories. The United Kingdom opposed 
paragraph four because it implied an 
incorrect view of the respective func- 
tions of the Administering Authori- 
ties and the Trusteeship Council. The 
latter’s functions were merely to 
supervise the administration, not to 
call on the administering powers to 
submit advance plans or to consult 
with the Council. 


With regard to the resolution 
on social advancement Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke stressed that his Government 
was as anxious as anyone to end 
such practices as child marriages, but 
these could not be abolished merely 
by legislation. Such practices, as 
shown in the Trusteeship Council’s 
report, were disappearing in all Brit- 
ish territories. Regarding other pro- 
visions of the resolution, he pointed 
out that there had been no cases of 
corporal punishment applied to 
adults in British territories during the 
last two years, while the United 


Kingdom Government had already 
initiated a survey of all laws and 
statutes in British territories with a 
view to abolishing any discriminatory 
practices which might exist. That 
survey was still in process and would 
entail much time and research to 
complete. 

The proposal to fly the United 
Nations flag in Trust Territories re- 
quired time for study and consulta- 
tion with the local authorities. The 
United Kingdom believed there were 
other éfficacious means of instruct- 
ing indigenous peoples in the objec- 
tives of the Trusteeship System and 
the special status of Trust Territories. 
He stressed that there was only one 
Administering Authority in each ter- 
ritory and, hence only one official 
flag. 

The United Kingdom’s views were 
generally shared by the representa- 
tives of other administering powers. 
John D. L. Hood, of Australia, de- 


RESOLUTION ON POLITICAL 
ADVANCEMENT 


The General Assembly, 


Having considered the report of 
the Trusteeship Council covering 
its fourth and fifth sessions and 
the various decisions and recom- 
mendations made by it in the 
course of the discharge of its func- 
tions, 

1. Takes note of the decisions 
taken by the Trusteeship Council 
and expresses its full support of 
the Council’s recommendations to 
the Administering Authorities for 
the adoption by the latter of meas- 
ures which would hasten the ad- 
vancement of the Trust Territories 
toward self-government or inde- 
pendence, in accordance with the 
objectives laid down in Article 
76 b of the Charter; 

2. Recommends to the Trustee- 
ship Council that it should include 
in its annual reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly information in a 
special section dealing with the 
implementation by the Admin- 
istering Authorities of the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations concerning 
the measures adopted to grant the 
indigenous inhabitants of the 
Trust Territories a larger degree 
of self-government through parti- 
cipation in the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial organs and pro- 
cedures of the Trust Territories. 





clared that definite warnings had 
been issued by the administering 
powers in the Fourth Committee’s 
debates that the proposals presented 
did not conform with realities. It 
was unwise to urge the Administer- 
ing Authorities either to proceed at 
an unduly rapid pace in political 
development, or to address directions 
to the Administering Authorities 
which could not be fulfiled at the 
present time. Mr. Hood emphasized 
that the function of the General As- 
sembly and the Trusteeship Council 
was one of supervision and no more 
than that. 

He then introduced an amend- 
ment to the draft on social advance- 
ment which replaced the words “and 
in New Guinea” in the second opera- 
tive paragraph with the phrase “and 
that corporal punshment be formally 
abolished in New Guinea.” This was 
later adopted by 43 votes to 15, with 
six abstentions. 


After further discussion the As- 
sembly proceeded to vote on the 
draft resolutions. In a roll-call vote 
on the resolution on political ad- 
vancement the original fourth par- 
agraph of the operative part, calling 


on the Administering Authorities to 
submit general plans regarding the 
political advancement of the terri- 
tories under their administration, was 
rejected because it failed to secure 
a two-thirds majority. The vot- 
ing was 29 in favor, 21 against, with 
seven abstentions. The following 
Members voted against: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, France, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Paraguay, Peru, 
Sweden, Turkey, South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States, and 
Uruguay. The following abstained: 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Greece, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma and Thailand. 

The original second paragraph of 
the resolution, concerning the seat of 
administration of Trust Territories, 
also failed to receive the required 
two-thirds majority, being rejected 
by 29 votes in favor, 15 against and 
eight abstentions. The resolution as 
a whole, as amended, was adopted 
by 51 votes in favor, none against 
and two abstentions (Belgium and 
the United Kingdom). 
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ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION ON EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


‘€ 

The General Assembly, 

Considering the desirability of including in the school curricula in 
the Trust Territories instruction on the United Nations, the International 
Trusteeship System and the special status of Trust Territories, 

Having examined the conclusions and recommendations of the Trus- 
teeship Council with respect to educational advancement in the Trust 
Territories of the Cameroons and Togoland under British Administration, 
the Cameroons and Togoland under French Administration, Western 
Samoa, New Guinea and Nauru, 

Considering resolutions 36 (III) of 8 July 1948, 83 (IV) of 9 
February 1949 and 110 (V) of 19 July 1949 adopted by the Trusteeship 
Council, concerning the implementation of which the Assembly desires 
more detailed information, 


Resolves 

1. To recommend to the Trusteeship Council to continue its pro- 
gram for developing and promoting in the Trust Territories the diffu- 
sion of information on the United Nations and on the International 
Trusteeship System and to make the necessary recommendations to the 
Administering Authorities; 

2. To draw the attention of the Trusteeship Council to the necessity 
of requesting the Administering Authorities to study the possibility of 
including in the curricula of schools in the Trust Territories instruction 
on the United Nations, the International Trusteeship System and the 
special status of Trust Territories, and to this end to make use, if they so 
desire, of the co-operation that may be furnished by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 

3. To express its hope that, in the spirit of the Trusteeship Council's 
recommendations for an increase in the budgetary provisions for educa- 
tion in the Trust Territories, the Administering Authorities will give, in 
preparing their budgets, special prominence to improving and increasing 
educational facilities; 

4. To express the opinion that the wider expansion and more rapid 
development of the present facilities for the higher education of in- 
digenous students in the Trust Territories constitute an essential contri- 
bution to the progress towards autonomy or independence of the in- 
habitants of these Territories; 

5. To congratulate the Administering Authorities which have 
adopted measures for the establishment in Africa of educational institu- 
tions of university standard and systems of scholarships allowing indi- 
genous students to complete their university training in other countries, 
and to recommend to the Trusteeship Council that it call upon those 
Administering Authorities to intensify such measures and that it call 
upon the Administering Authorities which, up to the present time have 
not applied any of these measures, to adopt them as soon as possible; 

6. To declare formally that discrimination on racial grounds as re- 
gards educational facilities available to the different communities in the 
Trust Territories is not in accordance with the principles of the Charter, 
the Trusteeship Agreements and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; 

7. To recommend the Trusteeship Council to include in its annual 
reports to the General Assembly a special section on the manner in 
which the Administering Authorities have implemented resolution 36 
(III) on the provision of information concerning the United Nations to 
the peoples of Trust Territories, resolution 83 (ITV) on educational ad- 
vancement in Trust Territories, free primary education and the training 
of indigenous teachers, and resolution 110 (V) on higher education in 
the Trust Territories in Africa, and, generally, on the implementation 
of the Council’s recommendations in the field of education. 

(— 
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Right to Claim Reparations 


The Secretary-General would be 
authorized to bring reparation claims 
against either Member or non-Mem- 
ber states for damage caused to the 
United Nations and injuries sus- 
tained by persons in its service, ac- 
cording to a resolution recommended 
by the Sixth (Legal) Committee. 

Claims which cannot be settled by 
negotiation are, if necessary, to be 
submitted to arbitration. The Sec- 
retary-General is authorized to 
negotiate agreements in order to 
reconcile action by the United Na- 
tions with the rights of the state of 
which the victim is a national. He 
is to submit an annual report to sub- 
sequent General Assembly sessions 
on the status of claims for injuries 
incurred in United Nations service. 

The Committee’s recommendation 
carries a step farther action which 
began a year ago. At that time the 
General Assembly considered a 
memorandum by-the Secretary-Gen- 
eral recounting the deaths of United 
Nations agents killed on duty in Pal- 
estine, including Count Bernadotte 
and Colonel Sérot. Feeling it “highly 
desirable” that the Secretary-General 
should be able to act “without ques- 
tion and as efficaciously as possible” 
to obtain any reparations due in such 
cases, the Assembly, on December 3, 
1948, sought the opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The ques- 
tion put to the Court was whether 
the United Nations, as an organiza- 
tion, had the capacity to bring 
an international reparations claim 
against the responsible government 
for damage caused to the United 
Nations and to the victim. The Court 
was also asked how action by the 
United Nations could be reconciled 
with the rights of the state of which 
the victim was a national. 

The Court, in an advisory opinion 
handed down on April 11, 1949, 
held unanimously that the United 
Nations possesses an international 
personality. It is a subject of inter- 
national law, capable of interna- 
tional rights and duties, and so has 
the capacity. to maintain its rights by 
bringing international claims for 
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damages caused to itself. The Court 
was of the opinion, by eleven votes 
to four, that the organization also 
has the right to bring claims for 
damages caused to the victim. 

As ‘to reconciliation of United 
Nations action with the rights of the 
state of the victim’s nationality, the 
Court’s answer, by a vote of ten to 
five, was as follows: 

“When the United Nations as an 
organization is bringing a claim for 
reparation of damage caused to its 
agent, it can only do so by basing 
its claim upon a breach of obliga- 
tion due to itself; respect for this 
rule will usually prevent a conflict 
between the action of the ‘United 
Nations and such rights as_ the 
agent’s national state may possess 
and thus bring about a reconciliation 
of their claims; moreover, this re- 
conciliation must depend upon con- 
siderations applicable to each par- 
ticular case, and upon agreements 
to be made between the organization 


and individual states, either generally 
or in each case.” 

In his proposals for further action, 
the Secretary-General suggested that 
the advisory opinion of the Court be 
accepted by the Assembly as an au- 
thoritative expression of interna- 
tional law. In that event, he believed 
the United Nations should proceed 
to present claims for death or injury 
of its agents where responsibility of a 
state seemed to be involved. It was of 
the highest importance that its agents 
receive protection. Moreover, a 
claim for reparations was an asset 
of the organization. In his judgment, 
the Secretary-General was the ap- 
propriate organ for the presentation 
and settlement of such claims. 

Debate in the Sixth Committtee 
hinged largely upon whether the 
opinion of the Court was authorita- 
tive as well as whether it impaired 
the sovereignty of states. A draft 
resolution submitted by Brazil, India, 
Iran, and the United States was, by 
agreement, replaced by a new text 
prepared by France. This text was 
first voted upon in parts, and was 
then approved as a whole by a vote 
of 45 for, five against, with one 
abstention. 


Progress of Publication of Treaties 


The Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee on Novem- 
ber 11 approved a procedure pro- 
posed by the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions in connection with the 
cost of publishing registered treaties 
and agreements. The Sixth (Legal) 
Committee earlier had adopted a 
draft resolution the final paragraphs 
of which noted an increase in the 
number of treaties registered in 
the past year and asked the Sec- 
retary-General to “take all necessary 
measures to bring about the earliest 
possible publication of all registered 
agreements and treaties” (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 10). 

The Advisory Committee con- 


.curred in the view of the Secretary- 


General that it was not at present 
necessary to make a recommendation 
for additional budget funds for the 
Treaty Series. Expenditure beyond 


the proposed appropriation ($54,- 
000), if incurred, should be met out 
of savings in the Department of 
Legal Affairs or on other sections of 
the 1950 budget. Should such prove 
insufficient, the Committee would 
recommend further provision. 

The Advisory Committee had re- 
ceived evidence from the Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of Legal 
Affairs that 32 volumes of the Treaty 
Series will have been published or 
prepared for printing by the end of 
1949 and fourteen additional vol- 
umes would be required for publica- 
tion of the remaining treaties and 
agreements registered up to Septem- 
ber 30, 1949. An estimate of the 
number of treaties and agreements 
to be deposited for registration in 
the period October 1, 1949, to June 
30, 1950, indicated that eighteen fur- 
ther Treaty Series volumes might 
have to be published in 1950. 
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Dr. Osten Undén, Sweden: 


Dr. Osten Undén was chairman 
of his country’s delegation to the first 
and second sessions of the General 
Assembly. He now returns after an 
absence of two years as chief dele- 
gate of Sweden. Born in 1886, he 
was educated at the University of 
Lund where he won his LL.D. de- 
gree. In 1917 he became Professor 
of Civil Law at the University of 
Upsala, of which he became Dean in 
1929. In 1937 he was appointed 
Grand Chancellor of the University. 

Dr. Undén was Minister without 
Portfolio in the Coalition Govern- 
ment in 1917. When the first purely 
Social Democrat Government was 
created in 1920, he became Minister 
of Justice. From 1924 through 1926 
he was Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He represented his country at the 
League of Nations, belonged to the 
permanent arbitration tribunal at The 
Hague, and was President of various 
arbitration tribunals. He has been 
a member of the Swedish Parliament 
since 1934. 

From 1932 to 1936 he was Min- 
ister without Portfolio. Since 1945, 
he has been the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Apart from his political activity, 
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Dr. Osten Undén 
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Dr. Undén has published several sci- 
entific books. 


Dr. F. Londofio y Londofo 


Dr. Fernando Londono y Londono, 
Colombia: 


Dr. Fernando Londono y Londono 
replaces Ambassador Roberto Ur- 
daneta Arbelaez as permanent repre- 
sentative of Colombia to the United 
Nations. He was born in 1910, in 
Manizales, Colombia, and graduated 
from the Universidad del Cauca, 
Popayan, with a degree in law and 
political science. From 1928 to 1930 
Dr. Londono was Deputy to the As- 
sembly of Cauca, and during 1933 
and 1934 was Judge (Primero Su- 
perior) in Manizales. He was also a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies 
of Colombia during 1933 and again 
during the period 1941-45. 

After serving as President of the 
Municipal Council of Manizales he 
was appointed Foreign Minister in 
1945, being one of the youngest per- 
sons ever to hold that post in the 
history of his country. A year later 
Dr. Londono was appointed Minister 
of Colombia in Paris, was given the 
rank of Ambassador in 1947 and re- 
mained in that appointment in the 
French capital until assuming his 


present post as permanent representa- 
tive of Colombia to the United Na- 
tions. 


Mohamed Kamel Bey Abdul 
Rahim, Egypt: 


Born in 1897, Mohamed Kamel 
Bey Abdul Rahim was educated at 
the Cairo Faculty of Law and at 
Cambridge University, where he was 
graduated with a B.A. degree in 
Economics in 1924. He received his 
M.A. degree in 1927. 

Abdul Rahim Bey was admitted 
to the Bar in 1924. Subsequently 
he was appointed Public Prosecutor 
at the Ministry of Justice; Attaché 
at the Egyptian Legations in Prague 
and Rome in 1926; Chief of Cab- 
inet of the late Premier Mohamed 
Mahmoud Pasha in 1928; Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Commercial 
Relations at the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry in 1929; Director 
of Budget at the Ministry of Finance 
in 1934; and Chargé d’Affaires at 
Warsaw in 1936. 

Returning to Cairo in 1938, Abdul 
Rahim Bey was made Minister Pleni- 
potentiary in charge of the Political 
and Economic Division at the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. Four years 
later, he was appointed Minister to 


Abdul Rahim Bey 
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Turkey, and in 1944 first Minister to 
Moscow. 

Promoted to the rank of Ambassa- 
dor, Abdul Rahim Bey became Un- 
der-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in 1946. He was appointed 
to his present post as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the United States in 1948. 

Abdul Rahim Bey has been a 
member of his country’s delegation 
to the second part of the third ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. He is 
now leader of that delegation to the 
current session. 





Muhammed Al Amri 


Muhammed Al Amri, Yemen: 


Al Qadi Muhammad Abdullah Al 
Amri, Minister of State, Deputy For- 
eign Minister and Chairman of the 
Yemen Delegation to the current ses- 
sion of the General Assembly—be- 
longs to a well-known Yemeni fa- 
mily, many of whose members have 
occupied senior and responsible posts 
in the Yemeni Government. His late 
father, His Excellency Qadi Abdullah 
Al Amri, was Prime Minister of 
Yemen for 32 years and was con- 
sidered right hand man to His late 
Majesty King Imam Yahya Hamid- 
ud-Din. 

Qadi Muhammad Al Amri was 
born in 1915 in Sana’a, capital of 
Yemen, where he received his pri- 
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mary and secondary education and 
from whose Moslem Theological 
College he was graduated. He was 
a member of the first Yemen delega- 
tion to the General Assembly at its 
second session in 1947. He has rep- 
resented his country at various ses- 
sions of the Arab League, presiding 
over the ninth session, and has rep- 
resented Yemen at several other 
international conferences. 


Dr. Luis Oscar Boettner, Paraguay: 


Born in AsunciOn, Paraguay, in 
1900, Dr. Luis Oscar Boettner was 
graduated from the Law School of 
Asuncién University in 1927. Since 
then he has been variously district 
attorney in civil and commercial mat- 
ters; judge of the civil magistrates 
court; acting attorney-general and 
member of the Supreme Court of 
Justice. 

At present he is Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
hi country to the United States. He 
also acts as delegate of Paraguay to 
the Organization of American States. 

He has distinguished himself as a 
member of the government Junta, 
and in the course of his political ca- 
reer played an important part for 
several years as Secretary-General of 
the Colorado Party. 





Dr. L. O. Boettner 




































Dr. Boettner is now leading his 
country’s delegation to the General 
Assembly’s fourth session. 





N. J. O. Makin 


Mr. N. J. O. Makin, Australia: 


Leader of the Australian delega- 
tion to the current session of the 
General Assembly, Norman John Os- 
wald Makin was appointed Austral- 
ian Ambassador to the United States 
of America in 1946. Born in 1889 
in Petersham, New South Wales, he 
represented the South Australian 
Electorate of Hindmarsh in_ the 
House of Representatives as a mem- 
ber of the Labor Party from 1919 to 
1946. 

Between 1929 and 1931, he was 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Federal Government. In 
1935 he was selected by the Empire 
Parliamentary Association to attend 
the Silver Jubilee of King George V, 
and in 1937 represented the Labor 
Party at the Coronation of King 
George VI. 

Until his recent appointment as 
Ambassador to the United States, 
Mr. Makin was Minister for Navy 
and Munitions, a post he assumed in 
1941. In 1945 he was given the ad- 
ditional post of Minister for Air- 
craft Production. He led the Au- 
stralian delegations to the first and 
second sessions of the General As- 
sembly, and was the first President 
of the Security Council. 
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MAINTENANCE OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 





1. Call for National and International Action 


The need for national and inter- 
national action to combat unem- 
ployment and various steps already 
taken to this end was fully debated 
in the Second Committee from Oc- 
tober 22 to November 3. The debate 
centered mainly around two pro- 
posals, one by Australia and the 
other by Czechoslovakia, to promote 
and maintain full employment. 

Opening the general debate, James 
Plimsoll, of Australia, pointed out 
that under Articles 55 and 56 of 
the Charter, the United Nations and 
all its Members had assumed an 
obligation to promote higher living 
standards and full employment—an 
international obligation, for this was 
not merely a matter of domestic 
interest. 

A new sense of urgency had 
arisen, he said, since the appearance 
of a recession in the United States 
in the past year, marked by rising 
unemployment and a fall in produc- 
tion and imports. Unemployment 
had also risen in many Western 
European countries. Fortunately, 
this trend had been reversed, but it 
had nonetheless stirred unpleasant 
memories of the 1929 depression. 

Full employment, he went on, 
was necessary as a means to greater 
production and so to rising standards 
of living, as a basic requirement for a 
stable and expanding world economy. 


International Demand 


A high level of international de- 
mand was needed for the success of 
all other economic recovery measures 
such as the recent devaluation of 
many currencies. A substantial flow 
of investment for economic devel- 
opment was also required. 

How each country actually 
achieved full employment was, of 
course, a matter of domestic policy 
carried out according to its economic 
structure and institutions. But each 
country should pursue its policies 
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with a common objective in view. 
A critical point had been reached 
in world economic development, for 
the post-war restocking and rebuild- 
ing period had passed in many 
countries. Adjustments had there- 
fore to be made to meet the chang- 
ing situation which Australia wanted 
the next session of the Assembly to 
discuss in the light of the Charter 
obligations to promote full employ- 
ment. 

One must not wait for unem- 
ployment to happen, Mr. Plimsoll 
warned. Nor could it be solved 
once and for all. It required con- 
stant action to forsee and forestall. 
By discussing full employment, how- 
ever, the Assembly was not indicat- 
ing panic or undue alarm at the 
world situation. 


Australian Proposal 


Mr. Plimsoll accordingly submit- 
ted a proposal whereby the Assembly 
would recommend all governments 
to consider as a matter of urgency 
their international responsibilities 
under Articles 55 and 56 of the 
Charter to take action as the need 
arises to promote and maintain full 
and productive employment. The 
proposal would also have the world 
economic situation reviewed again 
at the Assembly’s next session. 

The proposal also called for ap- 
proval of the Secretary-General’s 
action in inviting a group of experts 
to report on national and interna- 
tional full employment measures 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 10, 
page 614). It would also note with 
satisfaction that various governments 
had declared their intention to deal 
promptly with unemployment and 
that they recognized the contribution 
which such steps 
toward maintaining world-wide eco- 
nomic stability. It would note, too, 
the intention of the Economic and 
Social Council to study further the 


would make, 


related questions of measures to 
encourage full employment and to 
encourage international investment. 

Amendments to this proposal were 
suggested in the course of the gen- 
eral debate by Argentina, Belgium, 
Chile, China, India, Iraq, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Syria, and the United 
States (see box on page 667). Many 
of these were prompted by a desire 
to stress the needs and role of under- 
developed countries in achieving 
economic stability and full employ- 
ment. 

Unemployment, said Miguel de 
Almeida, of Brazil, could not be 
prevented except by the economic 
development of all countries. In- 
deed, it was only possible to solve 
the capitalist world’s problems, espe- 
cially those connected with inflation 
and deflation, by measures which 
would reduce the differences in living. 
standards of industralized and under- 
developed countries. 

During the past year, effective 
demand had been largely met in 
most countries. Inflation had given 
way to a fall in prices, production 
had slowed down, and unemploy- 
ment had risen. It was thus 
essential to maintain full employ- 
ment in industrial countries so as 
to increase the volume of produc- 
tion, and sufficient capital had to be 
invested in under-developed coun- 
tries to accelerate their development. 


Effect of Dollar Shortage 


Brazil, he said, had had to reduce 
imports from the United States be- 
cause the United States was import- 
ing less from Brazil. The consequent 
dollar shortage might force Brazil 
to postpone its economic develop- 
ment program, even though it had 
not yet experienced even the begin- 
nings of a depression which had 
appeared in the United States. Other 
countries were similarly affected, 
which proved that under-developed 
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countries could not protect them- 
selves against the effects of crises 
occurring in industrialized countries. 


Urging the latter, as Cuba also 
did, to invest more in under-devel- 
oped countries, Mr. de Almeida 
said the money so invested would 
in the last analysis be spent in the 
investing country, thus strengthening 
the effective demand in it for capital 
and consumer goods. This would 
help to alleviate depression in indus- 
trial countries. And it would help, 
too, to re-establish freedom of trade. 


Support for this general thesis 
came, among others, from Argen- 
tina, Chile, Egypt, Lebanon, India, 
Iraq, Mexico, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, and Syria. 

Any fall in the economy of indus- 
trialized countries, ‘said Georges 
Hakim, of Lebanon, would cause a 
fall in living standards and the prices 
of products of under-developed 
countries, where the phenomena of 
under-development and hidden un- 
employment were the equivalent of 
unemployment in __ industrialized 
countries. 


Expressing concern at the reduc- 
tion of effective demand in the 
United States, Mr. Hakim empha- 
sized the importance of investment 
to maintain economic stability. The 
most practical way, he urged, was 
to make grants, loans, and invest- 
ments available to other countries, 
particularly under-developed coun- 
tries. Stimulating the development 
of the latter’s economic resources 
would contribute to an expanding 
world economy. 


Mohammad Hassan, of Pakistan, 
enlarged upon Mr. Hakim’s point 
about under-employment and hidden 
unemployment in under-developed 
areas. This, he said, prevailed in a 
marked and chronic form in most of 
these areas where the main occupa- 
tion was agriculture, such as India, 
Pakistan, and most other Middle and 
Far Eastern countries. 


This problem, he thought, could 


be dealt with by improvements in - 


agriculture, by instituting small-scale 
industries allied to agriculture, and 
by developing other industries in 
urban areas. 

Ole Colbjornsen, of Norway, how- 
ever, felt that it was unwise to make 
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DRAFT RESOLUTION ON FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The final text of the draft resolution adopted by the Committee was the out- 
come of many changes in the original Australian proposal made on the sugges- 
tion of Argentina, Belgium, Chile, China, India, Iraq, the Philippines, Syria, 
and the United States. Many of these stressed the needs of under-developed 
countries. 

The text, as adopted by 39 votes to 5, with 2 abstentions, is as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


1. Nores the discussions which have taken place at the ninth session of the 
Economic and Social Council on problems of employment and economic stability 
and the adoption of resolution 221 (IX) E of the Council and the resolution on 
unemployment adopted by the International Labor Conference on July 1, 1949; 


2. Approves the action of the Secretary-General in inviting a group of 
experts to report on national and international measures required to achieve 
and maintain full employment; 


BELIEVES: 

3. That national and international action by Members, designed to promote 
and maintain full employment in accordance with Articles 55 and 56 of the 
Charter, is a basic requirement for the achievement of a stable and expanding 
world economy; 


4. That, in addition, action is needed to overcome unemployment and under- 
employment such as that arising, particularly in under-developed countries, 
among large numbers of people engaged in agricultural pursuits; and that, to this 
end, it is necessary, inter alia, to stimulate the economic development of under- 
developed countries; 


5. That the objectives of international agreements for the furtherance of 
production and consumption of, and expansion of international trade in goods, on 


as free as possible a basis would be seriously impaired by failure to take or by 
delay in taking action designed to maintain full and productive employment, 
especially in those countries which have an important share in world trade; 


6. That a high and stable level of international investment, particularly in the 
under-developed areas of the world, would contribute materially to the realiza- 
tion of those objectives; 


NOTES WITH SATISFACTION 

7. Declarations of various governments of their intention to deal promptly 
with unemployment, and their recognition of the contribution which such steps 
will make towards the maintenance of world-wide economic stability; and that 
the measures they have already put into effect or have under study for increasing 
purchasing power and for promoting full employment include such measures as 
the extension of unemployment insurance, the expansion of social services gen- 
erally, public works programs including low-cost housing and natural resources 
development projects, measures affecting the level and methods of taxation, in- 
centives for the encouragement of private capital investment; and 


8. The intention of the Economic and Social Council to study further the 
related questions of measures to achieve full employment and to encourage 
international investment; 


9. RECOMMENDS that each government consider, as a matter of urgency, 
its international responsibility under Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter to take 
action, as the need arises, designed to promote and maintain full and productive 
employment, through measures appropriate to its political, economic and social 
institutions; 

10. ReEQueEsTs the Economic and Social Council during its consideration of 
full employment and economic development to give attention to unemployment 
and under-employment, especially in under-developed countries and particularly 
in such critical fields as agriculture; and 


11. Decwes that the world economic situation be reviewed again at the next 
session of the General Assembly in the light of Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter. 
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a sharp distinction between devel- 
oped and under-developed industries, 
for the unemployment problem was 
just as serious in the former, if not 
more so. Articles 55 and 56 of the 
Charter, moreover, referred to all 
countries—a fact also brought out 
by Erik von Heland, of Sweden. 
Speaking of agricultural employment, 
Mr. von Heland did not think pro- 
duction could be so intensified as to 
employ the whole of a country’s 
agricultural labor force. This was 
only possible when there was em- 
ployment in industry or other gainful 
occupations for the surplus labor. 
The aim, he felt, should be to obtain 
the same living standards for agri- 
cultural and city workers. 


Only the First Step 


Agricultural development, said 
Abdulla Bakr, of Iraq, citing the 
nature and needs of his own country, 
was but the first step toward total 
development and higher economic 
conditions. A further step would be 
to develop agricultural and other 
industries. 

He made the point, too, in dealing 
with the full employment problem, 
that attention be given to the closely 
related questions of higher living 
standards and social conditions. 


The Mexican representative, Mrs. 
Amala C. De Castillo Ledon, also felt 
that the social and humanitarian 
aspects of the matter should be 
taken into account. And in this con- 
nection, she drew attention to the 
problem of unemployment among 
women since the end of the war. 


It was not enough, said Mohamed 
Abdel Aziz Zayed, of Egypt, to 
recommend national and _ interna- 
tional measures to deal with incipient 
recession. Effective international 
machinery for mutual aid was essen- 
tial, too. Otherwise, it would be 
unrealistic to expect countries to 
give up import restrictions in times 
of recession if they were not assured 
of international help. 

Unused capacity in industrialized 
countries, he added, should be used 
to manufacture means of production 
to provide occupational outlets for 
the under-employed peoples of the 
world. In this, a stabilizing role 
could be played by international 
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loans and credit facilities. The In- 
ternational Bank, however, felt that 
such work fell beyond its scope. 
It should therefore be undertaken 
by a new United Nations agency, 
on the lines of a United Nations 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion, which had been recently pro- 
posed by an Indian representative 
(on the Sub-Commission on Eco- 
nomic Development—see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. VI, no. 9) but which 
had been subsequently rejected by 
the Economic and Employment 
Commission. 

Chile, said Oscar Schnake Vergara, 
had noted with anxiety the portents 
of unemployment in the industrialized 
countries and the shrinking of do- 
mestic demand. Thus unemployment 
in the Chilean copper industry had 
resulted from reductions in Amer- 
ican purchases, and his country’s 
steel and oil imports had been cut 
down this year. The efforts of 
smaller countries to develop, mod- 
ernize, and diversify their economic 
systems should therefore be appre- 
ciated at their real value and 
encouraged by international co- 
operation. 

Long-term credits should be grant- 
ed to under-developed countries, 
said D. P. Karmarkar, of India, 
besides technical aid and interna- 
tional investment, to purchase cap- 
ital goods and other products, to 
recover from the post-war crisis, 
and to achieve full economic de- 
velopment. 


Full employment, he argued, 
should be entirely productive. The 
best way of attaining this aim was 
to create fresh means of production 
and to increase national incomes to 
establish higher living standards. 


Conflict of Interests 


There was, however, sometimes a 
conflict between the interests of in- 
dustrialized countries seeking outlets 
for their products and those of 
under-develped countries seeking to 
protect their growing industries. 


An expert body was best qualified _ 


to study the problems involved, and 
that was why he welcomed the 
establishment of a committee of 
experts on national and full employ- 
ment measures. 


Pedro E. Abelarde, of the Philip- 
pines, urged that the practice of 
subordinating the interest of the 
peoples of under-developed countries 
to those of highly developed coun- 
tries should cease. Otherwise, he 
warned, it would be difficult to main- 
tain peace. He also thought that 
the interests of the non-self-governing 
peoples were at present subordinated 
to those of the metropolitan coun- 
tries—although the contrary was ex- 
pressly stipulated in Articles 55 and 
56 of the Charter. 


Compromise Solution 


If the whole world could not be 
treated as a single economic unit in 
supervising and stimulating world 
economy, maintained Ernest Chau- 
vet, of Haiti, a compromise solution 
should be worked out for this end. 
It should aim at controlling a few 
key sectors of the world economy, 
such as currency, economic planning, 
and customs barriers. 


The distribution of primary com- 
modities would have to be organized 
among countries where there was a 
shortage of goods essential for main- 
taining living standards and full em- 
ployment. The object would be to 
encourage production. This neces- 
sitated limiting the sovereignty of 
states, for which purpose an interna- 
tional committee should be set up, 
consisting of representatives of such 
states. It should be empowered only 
to approve recommendations to 
Members of the United Nations. 
Mr. Chauvet then outlined possi- 
bilities such as the development of 
industries concerned with the proc- 
essing of agricultural materials, 
which would provide employment in 
under-developed countries. 


In the opinion of Dr. P. C. Chang, 
of China, there were three types of 
under-developed countries: those in 
which handicrafts primarily had been 
developed, those where handicrafts 
were under-developed, and_ those 
which had been among the first to 


* become industrialized but which had 


since fallen behind in technical ad- 
vance. All would require technical 
assistance sooner or later, and all 
were affected by the full employ- 
ment problem. 


The United Kingdom, said Geof- 
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frey de Freitas, did not think that 
the full employment question should 
have been placed on the Committee’s 
agenda, because, apparently, not 
enough preparatory work had been 
done on it. He therefore approved, 
as did many other speakers, the 
establishment of the ad hoc com- 
mittee of experts which would under- 
take the preparatory work required. 
Like a number of others, he felt 
that the record of the Economic and 
Employment Commission and _ its 
Sub-Commissions had been unsatis- 
factory in dealing with such complex 
problems. 

Describing his Government’s plans 
to deal with the employment ques- 
tion on the national level (see page 
674 for details), Mr. de Freitas de- 
clared that flexible short- and long- 
term plans—such as those of his 
Government—were still preferable 
to laissez-faire policies which had 
caused so much suffering between 
the two wars. His Government 
had no set program for solving the 
problem before it arose, as unem- 
ployment could take many forms. 
It therefore treated the problem of 
employment rather as an_ integral 
part of its flexible general economic 
policy. 

Action on the national level, how- 
ever, was not enough, Mr. de Freitas 
added, for, as the Philadelphia Dec- 
laration of the ILO stated, “poverty 
anywhere is a threat to prosperity 
everywhere.” 


Outlook in United States 


The current economic outlook in 
the United States, said Wilson Comp- 
ton (UNITED STATES), gave reason 
not for alarm but for assurance. 

In the process of making post-war 
adjustments, the national economy 
had shown remarkable resistance to 
downward pressures. There was no 
mass unemployment, no wholesale 
bankruptcy, and no financial crisis, 
though there was, of course, uncer- 
tainty about the future course of 
events. 

The President had initiated, and 
Congress was considering, precau- 
tionary measures to put the United 
States in an even stronger position 
to combat a possible economic re- 
cession. The Government proposed 
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to follow a course of action which 
would fortify the domestic economy 
of the United States, strengthen its 
continuing ability to help stabilize 
and expand the economy of other 
countries, encourage a continuing 
increase in the free flow of world 
trade, and facilitate a basic improve- 
ment in living standards throughout 
the world. 

Post-war adjustments in his coun- 
try had had two phases, as in every 
other economy, said Mr. Compton. 
First, there was the adjustment from 
war-time demands to those of peace. 
There had been little unemployment 
in this phase. Secondly, in 1949, 
there had been the adjustment from 
the extraordinary volume of needs, 
accumulated due to the war, to the 
more normal levels of demand for 
consumer and capital goods. In this 
phase, some unemployment had de- 
veloped. 

Beginning at the end of 1948, 
the decline in economic activity had 
reached a low point in July, 1949. 
Since then there had been a general 
advance. The decline, however, had 
been moderate and relatively orderly. 
Industrial output had fallen 17 per 
cent from the 1948 peak to the 1949 
low point. Non-agricultural employ- 
ment had declined about 2,400,000, 
and unemployment had risen from 
the irreducible “frictional” minimum 
of about 2,000,000 to slightly over 
4,000,000. Partial unemployment 
had increased slightly. During Au- 
gust and September of this year, 
however, activity and employment 
had increased considerably. 

His Government, however, con- 
tinued to be concerned about unem- 
ployment above the minimum that 
might be expected as workers moved 
about from one job, industry, or 
area to another, as they were always 
free to do. This minimum number 
would always be large normally, 
because of the size of the labor 
force, the mobility of the people, 
and the dynamic nature of the 
United States economy. 

The 1949 drop in industrial pro- 
duction and industrial employment, 
Mr. Compton continued, had re- 
sulted mainly from an inventory 
adjustment and the not unhealthy 
change from a seller’s market to a 
buyer’s market. These declines, how- 








A group of Indians from Ecuador (seen 
here with Secretary-General Lie) recently 
visited Lake Success, thanking the 
United Nations for aid given their coun- 
try after its earthquake disaster. 


ever, had not spread throughout the 
economy. Investment in plant and 
equipment remained fairly high. 
Residential construction and auto- 
mobile production had reached new 
peaks this year, and government ex- 
penditure was still rising. Employ- 
ment in non-industrial activities, agri- 
culture, and in private and public 
services had dropped less than in 
industry and in some cases had 
increased. Buying had been re- 
newed, and industrial prices had 
levelled off since June, after falling 
about 6 per cent from their 1948 
peak. 


Stabilizing Factor 


Personal incomes, during the first 
nine months of this year, he added, 
were above the level for the cor- 
responding period last year—an im- 
portant stabilizing factor. 

In addition, Mr. Compton stressed, 
the production and employment lev- 
els during the low points of mid- 
1949 were far higher than had been 
thought possible in 1939. 

He gave two reasons why there 
was little danger of the sort of 
deflation which had led in the past 
to severe depression and mass unem- 
ployment. First, many social, eco- 
nomic, and financial reforms had 
been made since the early 1930's, 
which strengthened the capacity of 
the United States economy to resist 
shock. Secondly, there had been 
comparatively little speculation in 
commodity or security markets and 
no over-expansion of bank or con- 
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sumer credits. Nor had there been 
excessive speculation in farm lands, 
farmers’ debts being lower than be- 
fore the war. Further, there was a 
vast and growing need for public 
works which federal, state, and local 
governments had not yet met. 

Nevertheless, there was an element 
of uncertainty—normal in a dynamic 
economy where major trends were 
largely determined by individual de- 
cisions. It was quite possible, there- 
fore, that the decline in economic 
activity might be resumed. Declines 
in wholesale prices had not yet 
reached retail or consumer levels, 
so some price adjustments were still 
to be expected. Many businessmen, 
moreover, were cautious in planning 
expansion in plant and equipment, 
which meant that business invest- 
ments might decline below the 1948 
level. 


Effects of Devaluation 


The recent currency devaluations 
also introduced an uncertain factor 
and would affect those enterprises 
facing increased competition at home 
or abroad. Some industries and 
consumers would benefit, however, 
from lower prices. Mr. Compton 
did not fear major direct effects of 
devaluation on immediate prospects 
of the United States economy. 

It would, moreover, encourage im- 
ports into the United States, which 
would also be furthered by the recent 
Annecy negotiations for lowering 
tariffs. 

As for the serious effect upon the 
whole world of a shrinkage in ex- 
ports to dollar markets, that was 
understood and appreciated in the 
United States. This was emphasized 
in the President's Mid-Year Eco- 
nomic Report last July, in which he 
reiterated his proposals to do every- 
thing possible to increase and 
strengthen world trade, to continue 
aid for the recovery of Western 
. Europe, and increase aid, including 
aid through the Export-Import Bank 
and the International Bank, for the 
economic growth of under-developed 
areas. The President had also-em- 
phasized the need to strengthen pro- 
grams to support the national econ- 
omy in case of a decline. (For 
details, see page 674). 

New Zealand, said H. T. Reedy, 
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had long recognized that the duty of 
providing work, either in private or 
pyblic employment, was the duty of 
the government. The basic objec- 
tive of his Government’s policy, 
however, was to regard full employ- 
ment not as an end in itself, but to 
raise the people’s living standards 
steadily. (For details, see page 674). 

It considered the question on an 
international level, too. Being one 
of the world’s most vigorous trading 
nations per head of population, it 
was vitally interested that full em- 
ployment be maintained in other 
countries so that demands for its 
exports could be maintained. 

Reviewing the work to promote 
full employment which had already 
been done by the United Nations 
and such Specialized Agencies as the 
International Monetary Fund, the In- 
ternational Bank, FAO, and ILO, 
he said that it was primarily the 
responsibility of the United Nations 
to initiate action for the greatest 
possible co-operation in the matter 
with the Specialized Agencies con- 
cerned. The time had come for 
action and governments must assume 
their reponsibilities. 

He felt, however, that undue em- 
phasis had been placed in the work 
already done on slumps and booms. 
It was not enough to offset depres- 
sion, he maintained. The problem was 
surely to see what could be done 
nationally and internationally to pro- 
mote full employment. An attempt 
should thus be made to prevent 
unemployment altogether. 


Remarkable Happening 


The general adoption of the idea 
of common co-operative action for 
full employment was one of the most 
remarkable happinings in _ recent 
years, said Ole Colbjornsen, of 
Norway. International action was 
needed to supplement what was 
primarily a national responsibility. 
Thus, the problems of external eco- 
nomic balance must be taken into 
account in the efforts to maintain 
full employment. The largest credi- 
tor nations, for instance, must import 
more and lend more abroad to 
secure world economic development 
and stability. In this respect, Mr. 
Colbjornsen said, the Marshall Plan 
was a monument. 


Like the United Kingdom, Swe- 
dish, and other representatives, he 
welcomed the establishment of a 
group of experts to go into the full 


employment question. When more 
detailed studies were available, it 
would be possible to make recom- 
mendations more detailed and spe- 
cific than those in the Australian 
draft resolution which he supported. 


Belgian Situation 


Belgium, said Baron Frangois- 
Xavier van der Straeten-Waillet, had 
been the first European country to 
suffer from unemployment after the 
war. This was because its recovery 
had been more rapid than that of 
most countries in Europe. Excep- 
tional results, however, had followed 
the Belgian Government’s policy 
since the Liberation: the purchasing 
power of workers had been progres- 
sively restored to its pre-war level, 
rationing no longer existed, budget 
deficits had been absorbed, its trade 
balance was favorable, the Belgian 
franc remained a strong currency, 
industrial production was 20 to 30 
per cent above the pre-war average, 
and the number of workers in in- 
dustry was higher than before 1940. 
Nevertheless, unemployment had 
grown in the past year. Though it 
had been partially arrested, about 
8 per cent of all wage earners 
(163,000) were still completely un- 
employed in September of this year. 

His Government had taken action 
to remedy the various causes of 
unemployment. (For details, see 
page 674). 

Belgium’s difficulties, he added, 
had convinced him of the need for 
international action to overcome the 
evil of unemployment. He therefore 
supported the Australian proposal, as 
did Dr. C. L. Patijn of the Nether- 
lands. The latter thought that to 
combat a depression when it ap- 
peared was to attack the results 
rather than the cause of the evil. 

Economic instability today was 
due to the structure of the world 
economy. One factor in this was 
the shortage of dollars which, he 
warned, ran the risk of becoming 
permanent. The United States, he 
felt in this regard, had not imported 
enough from abroad to ensure a 
trade balance. Steps should there- 
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fore be taken which were much more 
far-reaching than adopting either a 
full employment policy or measures 
to counteract symptoms of a depres- 
sion. Another source of instability 
was to be found in under-developed 
countries. Nor were national meas- 
ures adequate. 


The United States Government 
was to be congratulated for launch- 
ing the Marshall Plan and for having 
set forth the “Point Four” technical 
aid program, for these two measures 
attacked the root of the problem of 
economic stability. 

The formation of capital, the 
maintenance of an effective demand, 
social security measures, and estab- 
lishing harmonious relations in ex- 
port markets where there was ruth- 
less competition, Dr. Patijn added, 
required mutually contradictory 
steps. The greater service, therefore, 
which economists could give at the 
moment was to indicate priorities 
for attaining a healthy economic 





policy. Further, the post-war world 
needed international planning more 
than anything else to achieve eco- 
nomic stability. And in this con- 
nection, he cited with approval the 
FAO report on world commodity 
problems. 

This report, he recalled, also advo- 
cated the following essential meas- 
ures, in order of appropriate time 
sequence, to secure world economic 
stability: 


@ Maintenance of high production 
levels and employment, especially in 
the United States. 


@ Reduction of trade restrictions, 
including tariffs, and quantitative and 
monetary restrictions. 


e Increases in standards of produc- 
tive efficiency, especially in Western 
Europe. 


e@ Capital investment, on the private, 
national, and international levels in 
the less developed areas of the world. 


MAINTENANCE OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 











@ The restoration of convertible cur- 
rencies and multilateral transactions 
as the basis of world trade. 


Dr. Patijn hoped that these meas- 
ures would be considered by the 
ad hoc committee of experts studying 
full employment measures. He also 
stressed the need for regional Euro- 
pean co-operation to raise the level 
of efficiency in European production. 

A warning against the accumula- 
tion of agricultural surpluses was 
voiced by the Swedish representative, 
Erik von Heland. Such surpluses, 
he recalled, had culminated in the 
1929-1931 crisis. To help curb the 
dangers of trade restrictions and un- 
employment such as those which 
followed that crisis, he favored inter- 
national commodity agreements on 
the lines of the international wheat 
agreements. Surpluses, he added, 
should be distributed a!so to aid 
under-nourished peoples. Conditions 
of liberty could not prevail while 
famine existed. 


2. Discussion on Czechoslovakian Proposal 


The Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., 
and Yugoslavia all favored a 
Czechoslovakian proposal listing a 
number of specific measures to be 
adopted immediately by Members 
suffering from unemployment, with 
the effective participation of repre- 
sentative trade unions. 

Measures in the proposal affecting 
workers included: a comprehensive 
unemployment-insurance system giv- 
ing decent living standards to all 
fully or partially unemployed work- 
ers and covering them for the entire 
period of their unemployment; pro- 
hibiting dismissals of workers with- 
out agreement of the representative 
trade union concerned; increasing 
purchasing power by such means as 
wage raises and social allowances; 
reducing of working hours and the 
intensity of work; creating, develop- 
ing, and extending a broad voca- 
tional training system. 

Among the measures which con- 
cerned finance and investment were: 
controlling the activities, transac- 
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tions, profits, and the utilization of 
profits of trusts and monopolies 
which should be reduced; price con- 
trol; the democratic reform of tax 
systems; reducing the proportion of 
revenue from indirect taxes; increas- 
ing taxes on profits; reduction in 
armament expenditures; initiating 
large-scale productive public works 
programs to raise living standards 
and to promote cultural develop- 
ment. 

The proposal also listed measures 
to expand trade, such as: establish- 
ing and developing free-trade rela- 
tions between countries based on 
equality of rights and respect for 
national independence and the free 
political development of each coun- 
try; establishing a suitable relation- 
ship between industrial prices and 
those for raw materials and agri- 
cultural goods in which regard 
should be paid to living standards 
of urban and rural workers and also 
to those of under-developed and in- 
dustrialized countries. 

Further, Members would be asked 


to report to the Economic and Social 
Council on measures to implement 
these measures on the results of their 
campaign against unemployment and 
on obstacles to achieving full em- 
ployment. 

The Council, in addition, would be 
asked to examine unemployment 
problems at its next session. 

Jan Patek, of Czechoslovakia, 
thought his proposal was a con- 
ciliatory and mild one, manifesting 
the desires of working people in 
capitalist countries. 

Wages and salaries, he emphasized 
in explaining the need for his pro- 
posal, should be raised primarily at 
the expense of profits, for profit was 
the main factor in the exploitation 
of labor. 

In the United States, he said in 
this connection, there was an ever- 
increasing concentration of capital 
in the hands of the few. 

Price control, he added, was neces- 
sary to eliminate another discrepancy 
which harmed the interests of work- 
ing people. When prices in capitalist 
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countries assumed a downward trend, 
he explained, only wholesale prices 
were as a rule affected; retail prices 
followed very reluctantly, if at all. 

Reducing indirect taxes and in- 
creasing taxes on profits would mean 
a more equitable distribution of na- 
tional income. This would help raise 
the purchasing power of workers, 
and this in turn would lead to the 
expansion of the internal market 
which was necessary to promote full 
employment. 


With regard to reducing arma- 
ment expenditures, he observed that 
two thirds of the 1949-50 United 
States budget represented direct or 
indirect military expenditure. But 
Congress had postponed considera- 
tion of an extended social security 
system, federal aid for education, 
and health insurance. Similar argu- 
ments on this point were voiced by 
the representative of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., who observed that the 
United Kingdom and other signa- 
tories of the North Atlantic Treaty 
had increased expenditures on arma- 
ments, too. 


A Positive Step 


Denying that his delegation was 
indulging in a propaganda campaign 
exploiting the unemployment prob- 
lem for political purposes, Dr. Patek 
maintained that adopting his pro- 
posal would be a positive step to- 
ward maintaining economic stability 
and improving living standards in 
accordance with the Charter. By 
proposing this resolution, based on 
one suggested by the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions at the last ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social 
Council, his Government was once 
again proving to the world the con- 
structive aims of the policies fol- 
lowed by the socialist countries 
which were fighting against economic 
chaos and human misery. 


Unemployment, as the debate had 
shown, was once again becoming one 
of the most acute problems of the 
capitalist world, and the leading 
capitalist countries did not intend to 
alleviate the misery of the working 
peoples at the expense of profits. 
France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, for instance, had 
maintained that unemployment in 
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the capitalist countries was only a 
temporary phenomenon, but the fig- 
ures showed the exact opposite. 


Supporting Dr. Patek’s views that 
there was a growing crisis in the 
capitalist world, V. P. Sr ar, of 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., ¢ d the 
United Nations Statistical bu. tin to 
show that the number of unem- 
ployed in the United States in 1949 
was two and a half times greater 
than in 1945. In January, 1949, 
there had been 2,664,000 unem- 
ployed while in July of that year 
there were 4,095,000, an increase of 
about 80 per cent in seven months. 
There were also millions of semi- 
unemployed. In Belgium, unemploy- 
ment had increased five times be- 
tween 1947 and 1949. In Bizonia, 
it had increased more than twice be- 
tween 1948 and 1949. In January 
of this year, there had been a total 
of about 10,000,000 unemployed in 
sixteen European countries. 


Further, the cost of living in most 
capitalist countries was rising, but 
wages were not. 

Western European countries were 
suffering grave difficulties because 
the United States had seized their 
foreign markets. This had led to 
curtailing textile production in Italy, 
France, and Belgium, and to a re- 
duction in other industries too. West- 
ern Europe’s lack of markets, said 
Mr. Smolyar in a later speech, had 
resulted from the import of Ameri- 
can products under the Marshall 
Plan. Their lack of purchasing 
power was due to the policy of trade 
discrimination pursued by the United 
States. 

The Marshall Plan was largely 
responsible for the deterioration in 
Western Europe’s economic situation, 
agreed Vassili Garbuzov (UKRAINIAN 
S.S.R.), because it had been mainly 
responsible for the restrictions on 
trade with Eastern Europe. 

Unemployment in capitalist coun- 
tries was intended to exert pressure 
on workers, for it made it possible 
to reduce wages and so increase the 
profits of capitalist monopolies. This 
was shown by the increases which 
had taken place in the profits of 
British and American monopolies 
and by the fact that real wages of 
their workers had tended to decrease. 
Neither the United States nor the 


United Kingdom, he charged, wanted 
the United Nations to prepare con- 
structive recommendations to counter 
unemployment and to assist the un- 
employed. They sought instead to 


limit the Committee to recom- 
mendations of secondary importance 
such as establishing a group of ex- 
perts to study the question of unem- 
ployment. The situation in the 
capitalist countries, however, was so 
serious that a mere study of the 
question was not enough. Refusal 
to adopt practical measures (as set 
forth in the Czechoslovakian pro- 
posal) would therefore be a disserv- 
ice to the cause of the United Na- 
tions. 


Call for Immediate Action 


The Polish and U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentatives, Henryk Altman and 
Amazasp Arutiunian, also stressed 
that the strugg!e against unemploy- 
ment was so important that it de- 
manded’ the immediate adoption of 
concrete counter-measures. To indi- 
cate the gravity of the situation, both 
cited unemployment figures in the 
United States, arguing that the num- 
ber of unemployed, including the 
partially unemployed, was greater 
than that shown in official figures of 
4,000,000. Taking into account the 
growing number of partially unem- 
ployed and the reduction in working 
hours last year, the total number of 
unemployed was at least 6,000,000, 
they maintained. 

It was not surprising, therefore, 
said Mr. Altman, that the United 
States tended to export unemploy- 
ment, a fact which also had an ad- 
verse effect on the balance of pay- 
ments of other countries. In seven- 
teen capitalist countries outside the 
United States, the number of unem- 
ployed had increased from 4,528,000 
in the second quarter of 1948 to 
6,214,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1949. The only exception 
was Norway, where unemployment 
figures had dropped. 

Devaluation, he added, would lead 
to a lower level of employment in 
the export industries of the countries 
concerned, and it would accentuate 
the difficulties of buying raw mate- 
rials in the Western Hemisphere. 


On the other hand, the People’s 
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Democracies had considerably in- 
creased their trade exchanges. They 
had also done away with unemploy- 
ment, their production was con- 
stantly rising, and this rise was 
absorbing the surplus agricultural 
labor which had become available 
as the result of mechanization. West- 
ern European countries, he charged, 
had tried devaluation in the vain 
hope of increasing dollar exports, 
instead of increasing their volume of 
business with the People’s Democ- 
racies and the U.S.S.R. This would 
have enabled them to sell their in- 
dustrial products and acquire stocks 
of raw materials. 

The working classes would have to 
bear the burden of the approaching 
crisis. This, coupled with the policy 
of increasing armaments, could only 
have a disastrous effect. Only the 
growing resistance of the working 
masses in France and Great Britain 
could prevent such a development. 

The United Nations was therefore 
bound to oppose this policy, which 
resulted in increased unemployment, 
with a practical program. 

Supporting these arguments, Mr. 
Arutiunian said the United Nations 
had no right to conceal the gravity 
of the situation as the United States 
representative had done in taking 
comfort in the fact that the number 
of unemployed in the United States 
had declined last August. 

There was nothing to indicate that 
that was more than a_ seasonal 
fluctuation. There had been similar 
downswings in August of both 1947 
and 1948, but the number of un- 
employed had nonetheless risen 
thereafter. 

The rising unemployment could 
not be explained by the fact that 
many workers wished to change jobs. 
The fact was that they were dis- 
charged. The cause therefore was 
not change of occupation but a 
chronic evil of the _ capitalist 
economy which developed in con- 
vulsive cycles and which required 
a constant reserve army of workers 
to function. In countries with a 
socialist economy, on the other hand, 
there were no crises and there was 
no unemployment. 

The United Nations was required 
by the Charter to promote full 
employment. This term, in Mr. 
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Arutiunian’s opinion, completely ex- 
cluded any unemployment, whereas 
other concepts like “high level of 
employment,” “effective employ- 


ment,” 4 “productive employment” 
(ment d, among others, by Aus- 
tralia,.,,tne United States, and 


Uruguay) excluded neither unem- 
ployment nor a rise in the number 
of unemployed. 


No Satisfactory Action 


The United Nations, Mr. Aruti- 
unian added, however, had not yet 
taken satisfactory action to counter 
the evil. Nor was the Australian 
proposal satisfactory. It did not go 
beyond any generalities nor did it 
recommend any specific measure 
likely to secure full employment. 


The Czechoslovakian proposal, on 
the other hand, met the situation, 
in line with the wishes of the work- 
ing masses. 

Yugoslavia, said Dr. Joza Vilfan, 
was not directly affected by unem- 
ployment, having solved it through 
economic planning. Nevertheless, his 
country had not lost interest in un- 
employment as a world problem. 


He did not think that the Aus- 
tralian and Czechoslovakian pro- 
posals were mutually exclusive. The 
latter emphasized the internal meas- 
ures which each country should take, 
measures which did not clash with 


Technical Aid Mission 
to Bolivia 


A United Nations preparatory mis- 
sion on technical assistance arrived 
in Bolivia on November 15. Ex- 
pected to return to Lake Success at 
the end of November, its purpose 
was to discuss the Bolivian Govern- 
ment’s request for technical assist- 
ance, and the composition as well as 
the terms of reference of the more 
comprehensive mission that will 
eventually provide this aid. 

The mission is headed by Carter 
Goodrich, Professor of Economics at 
Columbia University. He is assisted 
by Gustavo Duran, of the United 
Nations Department of Social Af- 
fairs, and by Louis Swenson, of the 
Secretariat of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. 











any social system, measures which 
the working class had been demand- 
ing for years. In fact, the proposals 
it contained were merely an ex- 
pansion of the paragraph in the Aus- 
tralian draft resolution which de- 
clared that action by each Member 
to promote full employment in ac- 
cordance with Articles 55 and 56 of 
the Charter was a basic requirement 
for achieving a stable and expanding 
world economy. 

If the Czechoslovakian proposal 
were voted on first,’ and if it were 
adopted, he would then vote for the 
Australian proposal, provided it in- 
cluded the proposed changes for ex- 
tending measures to promote full and 
productive employment to under- 
developed countries. Otherwise, he 
could not support the Australian 
proposal, for it did not place suf- 
ficient emphasis on the _ internal 
measures required. 

The Czechoslovakian proposal, 
countered the representatives of 
Canada, the Netherlands, and the 
United States, was uothing more 
than a propaganda move. 

It defined measures to be taken 
on the national level, argued S. D. 
Pierce, of Canada, although the sub- 
ject could not be disposed of by 
shifting to international bodies the 
domestic responsibilities of indivi- 
dual governments. Moreover, it was 
for the Economic and Employment 
Commission and its Sub-Commis- 
sions, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, and the ad hoc commit- 
tee of experts on full employment 
to prepare precise recommendations. 
This was not the Assembly’s task. 

Further, the measures proposed 
by Czechoslovakia were rigid ones, 
and would not suit democratic 
countries which preferred more 
flexible measures. 


The proposal revealed a_reac- 
tionary outlook in that it wanted to 
force on peoples the concepts of 
some groups prepared to accept the 
dictatorship of a ruling class repre- 
senting a minority. The problem 
was not only one of providing em- 
ployment for the whole working 
population, for this could be 
achieved by slavery. Full employ- 
ment should be accompanied rather 
by improvements in the minimum 
and average standards of living. 
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Mr. Pierce did, however, agree 
with one point in the proposal, 
whereby Members would submit re- 
ports to the Secretary-General for 
preparing a survey of the world eco- 
nomic situation. 

The proposal, said Dr. C. L. 
Patijn, of the Netherlands, revealed 
a complete absence of any sense of 
responsibility. It attached import- 
ance to social security measures, for 
instance, without mentioning the 
international importance of low costs 
of production and high yield. It 
called also for incompatible meas- 
ures such as wage increases and re- 
duction in’ working hours, reduction 
of profits and increased taxation on 
profits, freedom of trade, and respect 
for the national political and eco- 
nomic development of every country. 
This meant lavish social security 
measures with an economy loaded 
to breaking point and the disappear- 
ance of various states behind their 
respective little iron curtains. 

The Philippine representative, 
however, thought that parts of this 


proposal could be incorporated in 
the Australian draft resolution, espe- 
cially the part dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Argentina, on the other hand, felt 
that recommending certain specific 
measures to governments would 
amount to undue interference in the 
internal affairs of various countries. 

The latter part of the general de- 
bate was taken up with replies to 
various statements made in_ the 
course of discussion. 

When it came to the voting, the 
Australian proposal as amended (see 
box) was adopted by 39 votes to 5, 
with 2 abstentions. 

The Czechoslovakian proposal was 
then voted on paragraph by par- 
agraph. In this, the specific meas- 
ures listed were approved, but with 
a large number of abstentions. The 
Committee, however, rejected the 
paragraph whereby the Assembly 
would recommend Members suffer- 
ing from unemployment to adopt 
these measures, with the effective 
participation of the “truly repre- 
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sentative trade unions.” But it ap- 
proved, also with a large number of 
abstentions: 


© The request to Members to report 
to the Economic and Social Council 
on these measures, 


e The request to the Council to 
study the unemployment problem at 
its next session, 


Also with a large number of 
abstentions, it rejected: 


e An introductory paragraph where- 
by the Assembly would note the 
documents on unemployment and 
full employment submitted to the 
Council pursuant to a request made 
by the World Federation at Trade 
Unions, ; 


e An introductory paragraph stat- 
ing that the number of unemployed 
had increased dangerously in a large 
number of countries since the end 
of 1948 and the beginning of 1949. 


The proposal as a whole was then 
rejected on a roll-call vote by 21 
votes to 6, with 21 abstentions. 


3. Action Plans of Member Governments 


What measures have been taken 
or planned to meet possible wide- 
spread unemployment? During the 
Second Committee debate on full 
employment several representatives 
described the arrangements made by 
their governments. Points from 
these statements appear below: 


Australia 


No unemployment at present, but 
a public works reserve, totalling 
£743,000,000, has been prepared. 
Nearly half of this amount is ear- 
marked for work to be undertaken 
at short notice; works to be distrib- 
uted among different regions and 
industries. 


Belgium 


Action in field of investment in- 
cludes: special public works budget 
of 11 thousand million francs 
($220,000,000); credit of 2,450 
million francs ($49,000,000) for 
housing; discount rates lowered to 
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promote private investment; at- 
tempts to distribute subsidies or ad- 
vances for reconstruction of war- 
damaged buildings; Government 
encouraging establishment of new 
industries in districts threatened by 
endemic unemployment. 

Action to promote freer trade in- 
cludes: economic union with the 
Netherlands, leading to increased 
markets for both countries; partici- 
pating in International Trade and 
Employment Conferences in London, 
Geneva, and Havana; taking part in 
establishment and work of OEEC, 
and in studies on a European cus- 
toms union; conclusion of bilateral 
trade and payment agreements with 
many countries; exporters given ad- 
ditional guarantees against certain 
export risks. 

Action to develop consumption 
includes: increasing non-taxable por- 
tion of small incomes; unblocking 
funds to place currency on sound 
footing; increasing unemployment 
benefits, despite slight but continu- 


ing decrease in retail price indexes. 

Action in these fields has been 
carried out by Ministerial Commit- 
tee presided over by Prime Minister, 
by committee of government officials, 
and by Unemployment Assistance 
Bureau which acts as labor exchange 
and which has carried out many 
experiments in professional re-edu- 
cation. 


Chile. 


Economic policy designed to lay 
solid foundations for industrializa- 
tion to modernize agriculture, to 
remedy under-employment in rural 
areas and maintain full employment. 
Economic Development Company 
accordingly set up in 1939, whose 
objects include electrification of 
country, exploitation of oil and steel 
resources, mechanization of agricul- 
ture, and development of irrigation. 
By December 31, 1948, this Com- 
pany had invested equivalent of 
$135,000,000 in pesos, plus $47,- 
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000,000 lent by United States Ex- 
if i port-Import Bank and International 
Bank. Of this latter amount $21,- 
000,000 has already been redeemed. 





_ 


Czechoslovakia 


Right to work embodied in consti- 
tution of May, 1948, and ensured by 
the system of a people’s democracy 
with a planned economy. 

New factories being constructed 
under five-year plan. 

Several hundred workers are tem- 
porarily out of work while being 
re-grouped in different branches of 
economy, but this could not be 
called unemployment, for there is a 
manpower shortage in building in- 
dustry, agriculture and factories. 


France 


Unemployment allowances, family 
allowances, and social insurance sys- 
tem which has effected a redistribu- 
tion of income amounting to about 
10 per cent of total national income. 


New Zealand 


Economic policy aimed at raising 
living standards steadily. Its objec- 
tives include ensuring reasonable 
stability of individual incomes by 
wide variety of measures such as 
stabilization of prices for goods and 
services, of rents and wages, and 
social security to ensure livelihood 
to sick, aged, and unemployed. 


Norway 





Government has proposed to in- 
clude provisions in Norwegian Con- 
stitution making maintenance of full 
employment and economic stability 
one of chief objects of country’s eco- 
nomic policy. 


Philippines 


Constitution lays down state’s 
duty to ensure social justice and 
economic security for all and to pro- 
tect workers in their relations with 
employers. 


Sweden 


Measures to prevent unemploy- 
ment taken before war ended, and 
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investment plan put into effect. 
Result: unemployment is at present 
unknown, the number of unemployed 
being less than two per cent of the 
labor employed—a figure lower than 
the usual percentage of unemployed 
due to change of jobs. 


Uruguay 


Wages fixed in each sector of in- 
dustry by wages board representing 
employers, workers and state. 

Occupational, industrial and agri- 
cultural training to facilitate transfer 
of labor according to needs. 

Vast public works projects being 
undertaken by Government. 


Yugoslavia 


Not directly affected by unemploy- 
ment problem, which has been solved 
through economic planning; shortage 
of manpower is current problem in 
Yugoslavia. 


Other Eastern European 
Countries and U.S.S.R. 


Like the Czechoslovakian and 
Yugoslav representatives, the spokes- 
men for the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Poland and the U.S.SR. stated that 
in countries with a socialist econ- 
omy, there were no economic crises 
and no unemployment. The law 
guaranteed to each citizen the right 
to work and to remuneration corre- 
sponding to the quantity and quality 
of his work. These principles are 
embodied in the U.S.S.R. Constitu- 
tion. 

U.S.S.R. workers wishing to 
change place of work or jobs are 
guaranteed another job. They also 
receive a traveling allowance and in- 
Stallation grant. In case of dismis- 
sal, worker gets allowance of two 
weeks’ pay and trade union organi- 
zations find him another job. When 
an enterprise ceases operations, 
workers are transferred to other jobs. 

Technical training of workers in 
U.S.S.R. takes three forms: (a) 
Young workers are trained to be- 
come skilled workers, 2,172,000 
having been so trained in 1946, 
1947 and 1948. (b) Unskilled work- 
ers are trained to become skilled 
workers without having to stop work- 
ing, 7,000,000 have been so trained 


in these three years. (c) Skilled 
workers receive additional training 
to increase their skills, 10,000,000 
having been so trained, 1946-1948. 
Altogether, 20,000,000 workers have 
received full or additional profes- 
sional training in these three years. 


United Kingdom 


Budgeting policy to help maintain 
full employment by increasing or 
siphoning off purchasing power as 
required. 

Governmental measures to influ- 
ence investment policies of local au- 
thorities, nationalized industries, and 
to lesser degree, those of private 
firms; two financial institutions to 
set up private investment for new 
enterprises and thus, to counter un- 
employment, if necessary. 

Creation of “development areas” 
in certain regions where unemploy- 
ment had in past been very frequent; 
legislation to promote efforts of firms 
wishing to set up businesses in these 
areas. 

Employment exchanges, through 
which 4,500,000 people have found 
work in past 12 months. (Total 
number of workers: more than 22,- 
000,000. ) 

Specialist services, under supervi- 
sion of doctors, to enable disabled 
men and women to work again. 

Vocational training centres, which 
have retrained 80,000 workers for 
150 trades since end of war; special 
courses in industrial rehabilitation, 
including vocational guidance; free 
fares, settling-in grants, lodging and 
other allowances to workers moving 
to new areas for important work; 
youth employment service. 


United States 


Legislation in form of Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to promote high 
levels of employment. 

Since early 1930’s, many social, 
economic and financial reforms in- 
troduced to resist shocks to economy 
of country, such as social security 
system; assistance to war veterans; 
farm price supports; minimum wage 
legisjation; federal insurance of bank 
deposits; and keeping speculative ac- 
tivity in shares and commodities 
within reasonable bounds. 


(Continued on page 679) 








Urgent Economic Problems Facing The Far East 


Appraisal of the Fifth ECAFE Session 


The fifth session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, which opened in the Victoria 
Memorial Hall in Singapore on Oc- 
tober 20, 1949, and ended on the 
twenty-ninth, was in many ways a 
memorable one. It was the first oc- 
casion when the Commission met in 
an associate member country. The 
session was preceded by a series of 
regional meetings held by the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies 
during the preceding six weeks, in- 
cluding meetings of the Internation- 
al Labor Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and 
ECAFE’s own _ subsidiary bodies. 
The strain on the government of 
Singapore which undoubtedly was 
considerable was borne cheerfully by 
the authorities who spared no pains 
to make excellent arrangements for 
the session. 


The member and associate mem- 
ber countries sent strong delegations, 
able to deal vigorously with a wide 
range of subjects. The contrasting 
social and economic theories of the 
U.S.S.R. on one side and the United 
States and the United Kingdom on 
the other were well ventilated in a 
number of debates, from those on the 
admission of associate members to 
those on co-operation with the Spe- 
cialized Agencies and on the Annual 
Economic Survey. In spite of the 
polemics good humor was preserved. 
The most spontaneous laugh of the 
session came when the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. moved, after a pro- 
longed criticism by other delegates 
of his views on the Annual Survey 
and a sharp debate on his right to 
propose an amendment after the 
closure, that the resolution on the 
Annual Survey should say there had 
been only “some” rather than “con- 
siderable” improvement on the pre- 
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vious Survey. The laughter was 
equally spontaneous when the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Industry 
and Trade, in introducing the report 
of the Committee after the long de- 
bates on applications for associate 
membership, said he was glad no- 
body had deprived him of the privi- 
lege of being the first to address the 
Economic Commission on an eco- 
nomic subject. 

The Commission for the first time 
was able not only to review and act 
upon Secretariat reports but also had 
before it the findings and recom- 
mendations of its subsidiary bodies. 
At the meeting of the whole com- 
mission held at Bangkok in April, 
1949, a Committee on Industry and 
Trade was established, with an Iron 
and Steel Sub-Committee and an ad 
hoc Sub-Committee on Travel Facil- 
ities. The meeting of inland trans- 
port experts which was recommend- 
ed to be convened by the Economic 
and Social Council was also held in 
early October in Singapore and the 
Commission had before it the deci- 
sions and reports of these various 
bodies, which had prepared carefully 
considered recommendations for ex- 
amination by the Commission. It 
was, therefore, possible for the Com- 
mission to concentrate on broader 
questions of policy and fuller con- 
sideration of programs for the future. 


implementation of Decisions 


Another noteworthy feature of the 
session was the attention given to the 
implementation of the Commission’s 
decisions and recommendations by 
the member and associate member 
countries. The terms of reference 
of the Commission make the execu- 
tion of all recommendations calling 
for action by nations exclusively the 


business of their own governments. 
The Commission had, at its previous 
sessions, made several recommenda- 
tions to countries of the region and 
other member countries for action; 
but how far those recommendations 
had matured in fruitful action and 
how far the governments have gone 
to further the objects approved by 
their own delegates at each of the 
sessions are matters of considerable 
importance in the future appraisal of 
the work of the Commission. 


The resolution requesting the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to make a full re- 
port to the next session of the Com- 
mission, describing the extent to 
which its recommendations have 
been implemented by member gov- 
ernments, and outlining the reasons 
given by them why full implementa- 
tion in some cases has not been pos- 
sible, was a very noteworthy one, 
adopted after an interesting debate 
in which the spirit of the resolution 
was generally endorsed. 


Financing Development 


One of the subjects which was 
discussed at considerable length was 
the question of financing projects 
considered to be highly important by 
the countries of the region. It was 
fully recognized that while inade- 
quacy of external financial resources 
still continues to be the major factor 
impeding development, no country in 
the region had any complaint of the 
manner in which the International 
Bank had dealt with applications for 
loans. It was, however, felt that it 
might be useful for the ECAFE Sec- 
retariat, in consultation with the 
Bank, to study the Bank’s require- 
ments in respect of a few categories 
of high—priority projects common 
to most of the countries of the 
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region. Several countries took the 
view that if the Bank can give an 
outline of its main requirements in 
respect of projects in those categories, 
such advance guidance would be of 
great assistance to countries in pre- 
paring projects for the Bank or other 
financial agencies. The Commission, 
therefore, adopted a_recommenda- 
tion requesting the Secretariat to 
make such a study and report its re- 
sults for the information of the 
countries of the region. 

The importance of mobilizing do- 
mestic capital for the economic de- 
velopment of the countries of the 
region had been fully recognized 
during the previous sessions of the 
Commission, and a recommendation 
asking the Secretariat to undertake, 
as a top priority project, the study 
of the financial institutions was 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole last spring. After noting the 
progress made in respect of the 
study, the Commission again reiter- 
ated the urgency of completing the 
study at the earliest possible time by 
utilizing the maximum _ resources 
available. , 

The Commission appreciated the 
co-operation of the International 
Monetary Fund and of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, and desired 
continuance of such fruitful collabo- 
ration. In particular, a resolution 
was adopted empowering the Execu- 
tive Secretary to set up a working 
group, consisting of members of 
ECAFE and UNESCO Secretariats 
and of other appropriate experts, to 
study conditions in the ECAFE re- 
gion relating to the production and 
distribution of educational, scientific, 
and cultural materials and to draw 
up lists of priority needs for such 
materials and examine the methods 
of meeting such needs. 


Agricultural Problems 


The Commission found it unneces- 
sary to deal in detail with the eco- 
nomic problems of agriculture, as 
the FAO Pre-Conference Regional 
Meeting in September had covered 
the ground. It rejected a draft reso- 
lution of -the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. calling for an ambitious 
study of small and middle-sized 
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holdings, mainly because other dele- 
gations thought the work belonged 
to FAO and was already being done 
by that organization. It was content 
to draw attention to certain prob- 
lems deserving especial attention in 
consultation with the FAO, to ap- 
prove the existing means of co-oper- 
ation’ with that agency and to ask 
for continued and fuller co-opera- 
tion on the same lines. 


Unemployment 


The Commission rejected also a 
draft resolution of the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. calling for a special 
study of unemployment, feeling that 
the matter fell within the sphere of 
ILO, and was thus engaging the at- 
tention of that Agency. The great 
majority of the delegations, while 
agreeing that the Commission must 
take a strong interest in the elimina- 
tion of unemployment and the de- 
velopment of agriculture, saw no 
need to duplicate work done else- 
where and to place an undue burden 
on the limited resources of the 
Secretariat. 


Industrial Development 


The Commission considered in 
some detail the report of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade relat- 
ing to the work of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Iron and Steel. Quite a 
debate took place as to how far it 
was desirable for the countries or 
even the region to aim at self-suffi- 
ciency in respect of steel production, 
more especially in view of the fact 
that supplies of steel from Europe 
and America were becoming cheaper 
and more and more plentiful. It was 
generally agreed that the establish- 
ment of new iron and steel industries 
should have regard not merely to 
the needs of consumption in the re- 
gion but also to the supplies of raw 
materials necessary for the purpose. 


In endorsing the Sub-Committee’s 
resolution on a survey to be made of 
the geological and industrial research 
laboratories in the ECAFE region, 
the Commission was anxious to get 
information on the willingness of the 
countries having laboratory facilities 
to accept requests for assistance, so 
that member and associate member 


Victoria Memorial Hall, Singapore, where 
the fifth session of ECAFE was held. 


governments may utilize the services 
of those laboratories which are 
willing to assist. There is already 
an indication that countries of the 
region are on the whole willing to 
render this mutual service to one 
another. 


Technical Assistance 


Undoubtedly, the subject that ex- 
cited the keenest interest of the dele- 
gates was the one of technical as- 
sistance under the present program 
and the expanded program. The 
Commission recognized that govern- 
ments of the region could have made 
fuller use of the facilities available 
in the current year in respect of fel- 
lowships and other forms of assist- 
ance, and therefore recommended 
that countries of the region should 
make full use of the facilities to be 
made available with respect to the 
different services offered under the 
present program of technical assist- 
ance. In anticipation of the ex- 
panded technical assistance pro- 
gram which is to come into opera- 
tion next year, the Commission 
recommended that countries should 
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so plan the stages of their schemes 
of economic development as to en- 
able them to make use on a sys- 
tematic and co-ordinated basis of 
those additional facilities as they be- 
come available and that in preparing 
requests under technical assistance 
they should attach great importance 
to the proper selection of projects, so 
that only those of high priority are 
submitted and that these are ade- 
quately documented. 


The Commission recognized that 
it was the intention of the Secretary- 
General to make full use of the re- 
sources not only of the Secretariat 
at Headquarters but also of the Sec- 
retariats of the Regional Commis- 
sions, and resolved to request the 
Economic and Social Council to con- 
sider in what ways the Commission 
and its Secretariat may with ad- 
vantage participate in the specific 
aspects of the technical assistance 
program under the administration 
of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, in such ways as re- 
ceiving and forwarding applications 
for assistance, if governments so 
desire, and in being associated in any 
appropriate manner with such ar- 
rangements as may be made by the 
Secretary-General for the provision 
of assistance, and in any other suit- 
able ways. The Commission has also 
requested the Secretariat to make 
available its facilities to assist the 
governments of member and asso- 
ciate member countries in the prep- 
aration of soundly conceived 
schemes. 


Associate Members’ Problems 


A matter which exercised the 
minds of associate member countries 
(not Members of the United Na- 
tions) was the fact that under the 
present arrangements they are not 
qualified to get technical assistance, 
as such assistance may only be 
granted to Members of the United 
Nations. The Commission took the 
position that such limitation was not 
in accordance with the spirit of the 
Technical Assistance Program and 
recommended that countries partici- 
pating in the United Nations activi- 
ties through associate membership in 
any regional economic commission 
should be eligible for technical as- 
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Scene on the Singapore River 


sistance. As the technical assistance 
program was under general review 
by the Assembly at the time of the 
ECAFE Session, the Commission re- 
quested the Secretary-General to 
bring this matter to the attention of 
the General Assembly for considera- 
tion if possible during its current 
session. 


Travel Facilities 


A great step forward was taken by 
the Commission in approving the 
resolutions adopted by the ad hoc 
committee on travel, which dealt 
with the whole matter relating to the 
promotion of tourism and the estab- 
lishment of national tourist organiza- 
tions to stimulate tourist traffic in all 
possible ways. It is evidence of the 
willingness of the countries to do 
their best to stimulate travel in the 
region that a number of recom- 
mendations were unanimously adopt- 
ed which would have the effect of 
removing various barriers which 
hinder travel, including regulations 
concerning passports, visas, customs 
formalities, allocation of foreign ex- 
change, and so on. The Commission, 
after adopting various recommenda- 
tions in this field, has requested 
the Secretariat staff to visit the mem- 
ber and associate member govern- 
ments after consultation with them to 
assist in securing early adoption of 
the measures recommended. If this 


work is satisfactorily done, it would 
be a measure of value of the 
achievements of the Commission in 
one important sphere. 


Trade Promotion 


The work of the Trade Promotion 
Section in furnishing advice and as- 
sistance in the development of trade 
promotion machinery and acting as 
a clearing house of information 
bearing on trade and in particular 
making arrangements for collection 
and dissemination of information 
relating to trade possibilities within 
and outside the region, came in for 
considerable commendation. The 
Commission endorsed its future pro- 
gram of work, but since the work 
was so vast and the resources limited, 
it was left to the Executive Secretary 
to determine priorities in this respect. 


Bureau of Flood Control 


The Commission commended the 
work of the Bureau of Flood Con- 
trol and recommended that the maxi- 
mum use be made of the Bureau in 
implementing the Technical Assist- 
ance program. 


Economic Survey 


The Annual Economic Survey for 
1948 came in for commendation and 
the outline for the Survey for 1949 
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was noted with approval. The ques- 
tion of availability and comparability 
of regional economic statistics was 
considered by a _ sub-committtee, 
which made several suggestions for 
the guidance of the Secretariat. To 
make the survey as comprehensive 
and as accurate as possible, the gov- 
ernments have been requested to 
supply not later than February 15, 
1950, necessary information and 
statistical data and to designate 
economists or other appropriate of- 
ficers as correspondents for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the information 
for the preparation of the survey. 
The committee has also authorized 
the Executive Secretary, after con- 
sulation with member and associate 
member governments, to request the 
United Nations Statistical Office to 
arrange a regional conference of 
statisticians to discuss problems of 
common interest. 


Transport Problems 


While most of the work of the 
fitfh session consisted only of re- 
affirming and reviewing the program 
of activities already undertaken, a 
departure was made in respect of 
transport problems. The question of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
transport in the region was the sub- 
ject of a meeting of the regional ex- 
perts which took place between Octo- 
ber 5 and 10. That meeting made 
several important recommendations 
covering all forms of transport, rail- 
ways, roads, and inland waterways. 
The program of work outlined was 
intensive and practical, for example: 
in respect of railways, covering the 
best methods of using available types 
of fuel, improved turn-round of 
rolling stock, improved methods of 
repair and maintenance and the pos- 
sibility of some measure of stand- 
ardization; in respect of roads and 
road transport, the economical meth- 
ods for construction, repair and 
maintenance of roads; and in respect 
of waterways, development of traf- 
fic capacity, etc. 

The meeting, noting the need for 
basic comparable transport statistics 
in the region, also recommended that 
the Executive Secretary should ar- 
range for the collection of existing 
transport statistics and their analysis 
with a view to indicating the mini- 
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mum data required to be maintained 
on a uniform basis. The Commis- 
sion fully endorsed the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the 
meeting of inland transport experts 
as regards the program of work and 
the methods of work, but instead of 
immediately establishing a transport 
committee as suggested by the meet- 
ting, resolved that an ad hoc com- 
mittee of experts on inland transport 
be convened in about six months’ 
time to review the results of the 
studies by the Secretariat, by expert 
working parties and other bodies, and 
to recommend further measures of 
intra-regional co-operation including 
the establishment of a standing com- 
mittee on inland transport. 


One other feature of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations deserves 
notice. It is that the Commission has 
advised governments that when as- 
sessing the need for technical assist- 
ance in the field of transport they 
should consider the possibility of co- 
ordinated action so that maximum 
benefit may be obtained from the 
technical assistance program by joint 
requests. 


New Associate Members 


This review of the session will not 
be complete without mention being 
made of the admission of new asso- 





ciate members. The Commission 
considered four applications for as- 
sociate membership: (1) from the 
State of Vietnam, (2) from the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
(3) from the Republic of Korea and 
(4) from the Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea; and resolved to 
accept as associate members the 
State of Vietnam and the Republic 
of Korea. The other applications 
were rejected. 


On the whole the fifth session 
must be regarded as a fruitful one. 
Although relatively few projects 
were debated and the bulk of the 
discussion was concerned with 
progress on undertakings launched 
at earlier sessions, there was con- 
siderable consolidation of effort and 
desire to concentrate on selected 
fields of activity. In the detailed re- 
ports submitted to it by its subsidiary 
bodies, the Commission was able to 
reap the advantages of the earlier 
deliberations and to devote more of 
its attention to questions of policy 
and implementation. A new note of 
seriousness and maturity was struck 
in its resolution concerning the im- 
plementation by member govern- 
ments of the resolutions. One may 
well hope that the year ahead will 
witness the further progress in the 
fulfillment of its objectives and terms 
of reference. 





MAINTENANCE OF FULL EMPLOYMENT (Continued from page 657). 


National Housing Act, making it 
possible to adapt amount of federal 
aid available for construction of low- 
cost housing to needs of changing 
business conditions. 

Inter-Departmental Committee set 
up on federal level to give special 
attention to problems of depressed 
localities; Government agencies in- 
structed by President to direct Gov- 
ernment procurement and construc- 
tion to such areas when feasible. 

Presidential recommendations to 
Congress for stronger farm sup- 
port program; increase in minimum 
wages; and extension and liberaliza- 
tion of social security program. 

Preparations for extended public 
works on federal, state and local 
levels. 


Since the debate was on full em- 
ployment policies generally and not 
in the nature of a stock-taking of 
measures adopted by governments, 
several representatives did not de- 
scribe the programs of their coun- 
tries or made only very general 
references. 


A detailed analysis of various 
measures taken by governments is 
issued semi-annually by the United 
Nations Economic Affairs Depart- 
ment on the basis of replies to ques- 
tionnaires. Last September it issued 
a report entitled Maintenance of 
Full Employment, which analyzed 
replies from 26 governments to a 
Secretariat questionnaire in 1948 on 
full employment measures. 
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Toward Better Co-ordination 


Proposals Relating to Specialized Agencies 


Four items of concern to the 
United Nations and its related Agen- 
cies were dealt with in meetings of 
the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee with the Fifth Committee. 
The first covered questions of co-or- 
dination—agreements between the 
United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies, the implementation of 
these agreements, and relations with 
inter-governmental organizations — 
all of which came under Chapter V 
of the Report of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

A second item was the report of 
the Economic and Social Council on 
action taken in pursuance of agree- 
ments between the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies, while 
a third involved budget estimates for 
the year 1950 and, so far as they 
related to the Specialized Agencies, 
the reports of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions. 

The fourth item had been pro- 
posed by Brazil and concerned the 
problems of proliferation and over- 
lapping of programs of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agen- 
cies. 

The relationship between these 
items was close and much of the 
documentation common to all. In 
the course of general discussion, sev- 
eral members were of the opinion 
that, although considerable progress 
had been made toward administra- 
tive and budgetary co-ordination, it 
remained to establish effective co- 
ordination of policy and programs. 
It was not enough merely to prevent 
duplication and overlapping. The 
Assembly and the Economic and So- 
cial Council, it was felt, should pro- 
mote the activities of the Specialized 
Agencies and establish an order of 
task priorities. 

However, representatives pointed 
out, Governments themselves, as ini- 
tiators of the programs, should first 
co-ordinate their own policy in the 
United Nations and in the Agencies. 
Member States, it was suggested, 
should propose only the most urgent 
new projects and should insure that 
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each organization accorded priority 
to the most essential projects. 

Concern was expressed at the con- 
tinuing growth of international ac- 
tivities. There already were signs 
that the resulting burdens were be- 
coming too heavy; a more efficient 
organization of United Nations and 
Specialized Agency activities was 
needed. 

It was recognized that there had 
been progress during the past year in 
some aspects of policy and program 
co-ordination; indeed, co-ordination 
in such fields as technical assistance, 
the fellowship program, and migra- 
tion had been achieved. 


Increased Contact 


The work of the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination was 
stressed by several Members; it had 
resulted in increased personal con- 
tact among administrative heads of 
the various organizations. The Com- 
mittee had contributed largely to 
progress in administrative and budg- 
etary co-ordination. 

Opinions were expressed on stand- 
ardization of budget reports, the de- 
sirability of all agencies meeting the 
date-line for submission of budgets 
or budget estimates, a common panel 
of external auditors, comparable 
bases for assessment scales, and the 
possibility of paying part of the con- 
tributions in soft currencies. 

On the question of arrears in pay- 
ment, which in one instance had 
created a precarious financial situa- 
tion, it was pointed out that budget 
estimates for programs should not be 
drawn up before necessary funds 
were assured. Where necessary, 
programs should be periodically re- 
viewed in the light of receipts. 

Also discussed were possible im- 
provements in the agreements be- 
tween the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies and the ques- 
tion of the location of the headquar- 
ters of Specialized Agencies. On this, 
there were three main points of 
view: (a) that’ there should be 
centralization, but centralization in 


Europe, (b) that there should be 
geographical dispersal of Specialized 
Agency headquarters, and (c) that 
headquarters of some agencies should 
be at the permanent seat of the 
United Nations in New York while 
others should be located in Geneva. 
The first item taken up by the 
Joint Committee was budget esti- 
mates for the financial year 1950. 


Unanimous Adoption 


A draft resolution by the United 
States as amended by Australia— 
based upon recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions—was 
adopted unanimously. It requests 
the agencies and United Nations or- 
ganizations to assess the relative ur- 
gency and productivity of projects so 
as to obtain the best results from ex- 
penditures; to continue efforts to re- 
duce the number of meetings and to 
achieve a balanced calendar of meet- 
ings. It draws the attention of Mem- 
ber states and Specialized Agencies 
to the necessity for prompt payment 
of contributions; requests the Secre- 
tary-General and heads of Special- 
ized Agencies to review the arrange- 
ments of the agencies as to reserve 
funds, study methods for maximum 
use of soft currencies, intensify ef- 
forts toward a common form of 
budget, and continue studies of ad- 
ministrative and financial services as 
well as standards of conference serv- 
ices with a view to maximum econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

Specialized Agencies not already 
participating in the United Nations 
Joint Staff and Pension Scheme are 
urged to take steps to that end and 
to adhere to the joint system of ex- 
ternal audit. Finally, the draft reso- 
lution requests Specialized Agencies 
to inform the Secretary-General of 
total assessments under the 1950 
budgets by December 1, 1949, so 
that complete fiscal information may 
be sent all Governments by the start 
of the new fiscal year. 

Two supplementary draft resolu- 
tions were. adopted during consider- 
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ation of the budget item. An Aus- 
tralian proposal, amended by the 
United States and the United King- 
dom, was adopted, by 31 votes to 
2 with 15 abstentions. The proposal 
“notes with concern” that since some 
contributions are in arrears, the ex- 
penditure of certain Agencies con- 
siderably exceeds the funds reason- 
ably expected and recommends that 
each Specialized Agency keep annual 
expenditures from its regular budget 
within the amount reasonably ex- 
pected to be received and that pro- 
grams be reviewed periodically so 
that they can be adjusted, if neces- 
sary. It further requests that this 
recommendation be brought before 
the next meeting of the governing 
body and the Assembly of each 
Agency. 

The other draft resolution dealing 
with the budget, a proposal by Aus- 
tralia as amended by Belgium, was 
adopted by 34 votes to 2, with 
15 abstentions. It expresses a belief 
that there is room for closer re- 
lationship between assessments of 
the United Nations and of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies; recognizes that to 
the extent that contributions are as- 
sessed on similar principles it is de- 
sirable that the same data should be 
used. It authorizes the Committee 
on Contributions to recommend or 
advise on the scale of contributions 
for a Specialized Agency if asked by 
that Agency to do so. The Secre- 
tary-General is requested to inform 
each Agency that the Committee is 
available. 


ECOSOC Report 


The Joint Committee next consid- 
ered the report of the Economic and 
Social Council on action taken in 
pursuance of the agreements between 
the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies. There was general 
agreement that no measures need to 
be taken at the present session of the 
General Assembly but some question 
whether the Council should be asked 
to submit a separate report to the 
next session. The Committee adopt- 
ed unanimously a draft resolution 
proposed by New Zealand which in- 
corporated drafting changes suggest- 
ed by the United States. It rejected, 
32 votes to 6, with 3 abstentions, a 
Polish amendment which would have 
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expressed the desirability that the 
headquarters of the Specialized 
Agencies be in Europe. 

The draft resolution as adopted 
by the Joint Committee notes the re- 
port of the Council and its recom- 
mendations. it decides to take no 
measures at this session for revision 
of the agreements but requests the 
Council to submit a report on the 
subject to the next session of the 
General Assembly. 

The Joint Committee then took up 
the item which had been proposed 
by Brazil, the “problem of the pro- 
liferation and overlapping of the 
programs of the United Nations and 
of the Specialized Agencies.” 

The United Kingdom proposed 
an amendment to the Brazilian pro- 
posal. Later the two representatives 
submitted a joint draft resolution 
which was adopted unanimously. 


Severe Burden 


As adopted the resolution states 
that proliferation of activities and 
multiplicity of projects may impair 
the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies 
by impeding concentration on proj- 
ects and programs of first impor- 
tance. The resulting excessive num- 
ber of sessions and meetings, as well 
as the creation of subsidiary organs, 
is placing a severe burden on the 
technical and personnel resources of 
Member states, rendering adequate 
participation difficult. The majority 
of Member states are encountering 
increasing difficulties in meeting con- 
tributions and other indirect expenses 
incidental to membership in the vari- 
ous international organizations. 

Co-ordination of the increasing ac- 
tivities of international organizations 
already constitutes a complex prob- 
lem which a too rapid growth of 
these activities would further ag- 
gravate. It is desirable to concen- 
trate the limited technical, adminis- 
trative, and financial resources of 
Member States for effective imple- 
mentation of projects already ap- 
proved or under consideration and 
to limit new initiatives, so far as 
possible, to those which are urgent 
or necessary to the objectives of 
plans already initiated. 

The operative portion of the draft 
resolution: 


® Urges Member states to initiate 
no new projects except those which 
are urgent and can be effectively 
completed. 


e Draws attention of competent or- 
gans of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies to recommend- 
ations of the Economic and Social 
Council with special reference to 
that relating to greater concentration 
of effort and available resources. 


@ Requests the Secretary-General, 
through the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Co-ordination, to assist the 
Economic and Social Council in the 
discharge of its responsibility in this 
regard by putting before it any rele- 
vant recommendations. 


© Requests the Secretary-General to 
supplement the catalog of Economic 
and Social projects with available 
information on costs and duration of 
projects. 

e Requests the Economic and So- 
cial Council to review the catalog in 
terms of categories of priorities and 
report thereon to the next Assembly 
session. 


e Commends the Economic and So- 
cial Council for the initial action 
taken toward termination, absorption 
and integration of certain inter-gov- 
ernmental organizations and estab- 
lishment of relationships between 
other such organizations and the 
United Nations or the Specialized 
Agencies. 

e Urges Members of the United Na- 
tions concerned to take any action 
needed to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Council. 


¢@ Requests the Council to pursue its 
work toward simplifying the struc- 
ture of the inter-governmental or- 
ganizations and reducing the cost of 
participation therein. 

Finally, the Joint Committee con- 
sidered Chapter V of the Report 
of the Economic and Social Council. 
It was felt that points which required 
action already had been covered by 
the draft resolutions adopted con- 
cerning budgetary and administrative 
co-ordination. It therefore formally 
recommended that the General As- 
sembly take note of Chapter V of 
the report, this decision to form part 
of a general resolution on the report 
of the Economic and Social Council 
as a whole. 
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Aid for Children of Four Continents 


New Programs Approved by UNICEF Executive Board 


By MAURICE PATE 
Executive Director, United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


Fifteen countries of Latin America 
were brought under the program of 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund by action 
of the Fund’s 26-nation Executive 
Board meeting at Lake Success be- 
tween November 2 and 5. Their 
inclusion brought the total number 
of countries and territories aided or 
to be aided by UNICEF to well over 
fifty. The Fund’s operations now ex- 
tend over four continents: Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Central and South 
America. 

At the same meeting, provision 
was made for carrying the Euro- 
pean child-feeding program through 
until mid-May, 1950. The child-aid 
program among refugee groups in 
the Palestine area was also extended 
through March, 1950, subject, how- 
ever, to revision in accord with ac- 
tion which may be taken by the 
General Assembly when the whole 
refugee program in that area will be 


BCG Campaign in Lebanon: A Danish nurse 
prepares to vaccinate a Moslem girl at Camp 
Kazhana, Tripoli, Lebanon. 


discussed. A separate allocation was 
made for Israel, to help the child- 
care problems resulting from the 
mass immigration into that country 
in recent months. 

Still another major decision in- 
volved support for an international 
children’s center being established by 
the French Government. This center 
is to be used for work in the 
whole field of child welfare and for 
the training of specialists from all 
parts of the world. The Board 
allocated $1,000,000 at this time, 
which total will be used over a three- 
year period, from 1950 to 1952 
inclusive. 

A little more than $13,000,000 
was available for allocation and was 
distributed as follows: 


EUROPE ... $ 4,120,000 
MIDDLE EAST ........... 2,000,000 

Palestine refugees.. (1,750,000) 

Terael ci: 0-.0.0605s0-35. (C. 20000) 
ASIA 2,600,000 
LATIN AMERICA 1,340,000 
INTERNATIONAL CHIL- 
DREN’S CENTER, PARIS 
ADMINISTRATION 
TRAINING AND Op- 
ERATIONAL SERVICES 
FREIGHT 


1,000,000 
1,300,000 


117,500 
800,000 


These new allocations bring the 
total to approximately $141,000,000. 
That amount, which represents the 
Fund’s resources to date, includes the 
contributions and pledges of 36 gov- 
ernments totalling $98,000,000, or 
approximately 70 per cent of the 
whole. More than half of these 
governmental contributions are from 
countries that are also receiving 
UNICEF assistance. 


The sum includes three new con- 
tributions and pledges announced at 
the Executive Board meeting: 500,- 
000 Australian pounds (the equiv- 
alent of approximately $1,120,000); 


5,000,000 Czech crowns (approxi- 
mately $100,000); and 1,075,000 
Canadian dollars (approximately 
$977,000). The last-named contri- 
bution was disclosed by the Canadian 
representative in accord with a state- 
ment of intent by the Minister of 
Finance. 

These additional contributions, 
which total $2,197,000, will enable 
the Fund to draw approximately 
$5,650,000 from the United States 
Government, under the matching 
formula whereby it contributes $2.57 
for every $1 contributed by the other 
governments. The total United 
States Government contribution, in- 
cluding anticipated matching, now 
amounts to $70,700,000, or approxi- 
mately half of all the Fund has so 
far received. Approximately $4,- 
300,000 still remains to be claimed 
from the $75,000,000 so far appro- 
priated, through June, 1950. Another 
$25,000,000 has been authorized on 
the same matching basis and may 
become available by appropriation. 


Europe 


In addition, the following decisions 
were taken by the Board. Four 
million dollars was allocated to the 
European area to permit the con- 
tinuation of current feeding opera- 
tions and certain supplementary pro- 
grams from mid-March to the middle 
of May. Countries included in the 
feeding program are: Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Czechslovakia, 
Greece, Italy, Poland, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. In addition, $120,000 
was made available for assistance in 
clothing and medical supplies for 
Finland. From previous allocations, 
specific allotments were made as fol- 
lows: $93,000 to Czechoslovakia for 
assistance in an anti-syphilis cam- 
paign for Bohemia and Moravia (a 
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similar program in Slovakia has been 
completed); and $100,000 to Malta 
for milk-processing equipment. 
Malta, furthermore, was brought 
into the BCG anti-tuberculosis vac- 
cination program. A balance of 
$800,000 remaining in the Hungar- 
ian allocation was transferred to the 
reserve with the stipulation that the 
Hungarian Government is at liberty 
at any time to re-apply for the 
Fund’s assistance 


Milk-Conservation Program 


Agreements for milk-conservation 
programs have been reached with 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Greece, Italy, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. Efforts will be continued to 
develop projects in Albania, Bul- 
garia, France, and Romania. Under 
this program the Fund is supplying 
certain machinery parts not locally 
available and the governments of 
the assisted countries are supplying 
the remainder of the equipment and 
the buildings for milk-conservation 
plants. 


Middle East 


Two allocations were approved 
for this region, one for $750,000 to 
carry out the refugee-aid program 
through December, and an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 for the first three 
months of 1950. The last allocation 
is subject to the continuance after 
the first of the year of the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refu- 
gees, or some substitute or other 
voluntary agencies, for without such 
arrangements it would be impossible 
for UNICEF supplies to be distributed. 
The Fund is currently helping to 
feed and provide certain other kinds 
of assistance to a half-million refu- 
gee mothers and children. 


Allocation for Israel 


The $250,000 allocation for Israel 
is to help that country to cope with 
children’s needs arising out of the 
large-scale Jewish immigration as 
well as the needs of Arab children. 
Most of the allocation will be used 
for food supplies, mainly milk. Some 
medical assistance is also provided 
for. 

Syria was brought under the Joint 
Enterprise for a BCG anti-tuber- 
culosis program. 
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A faculty meeting in North China, prior to the opening of the first UNICEF 
training for local public health workers. 


Centre: Dr. Leo Eloesser, of the 


World Health Organization, who is in charge of the UNICEF program 


in China. 


Asia 


The new allocation of $2,500,000 
brings the total allocation for this 
area to over $22,300,000. Afghani- 
stan was added to the list of Asian 
countries to receive the Fund’s aid. 
Others are: China; India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon; Burma, Indo-China, In- 
donesia, the Philippines, Thailand 
and the British territories of Brunei, 
Hongkong, the Malayan Federation, 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Sing- 
apore; and Japan and Korea. 


Latin America 


The total now allocated to this 
part of the world is $3,840,000. Of 
the previous allocation of $2,500,000, 
the following apportionments were 
approved by the Executive Board: 

Bolivia, Anti-Typhus Campaign, 
$65,000; Chile, Diphtheria /Whooping 
Cough Immunization, $82,000; Co- 
lombia, Diphtheria / Pertussis Immuni- 
zation, $100,000; Costa Rica, Feed- 
ing Demonstration, $60,000; Do- 
minican Republic, Yaws Eradication 
and Rural Syphilis Control, $50,000; 
Ecuador, Feeding, Medical Supplies 
and Equipment for Children’s In- 
stitutions, $340,000; El Salvador, 
Feeding Demonstration, $60,000; 
Guatemala, Feeding Demonstration, 
$60,000; Haiti, Yaws Eradication 
and. Rural Syphilis Control, $320,- 
000; Honduras, Feeding Demonstra- 
tion, $30,000; Nicaragua, Feeding 
Demonstration, $30,000; Peru, Ty- 





phus Eradication, $95,000; Uruguay, 
Mobile Dental, Maternal and Child 
Health Units, $30,000. 

In addition to these country-by- 
country allocations, the sum of 
$200,000 was approved for an in- 
sect-control project in Central Amer- 
ica, to include British Honduras, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Guatemala and Nicaragua. A sep- 
arate allocation of $90,000 was made 
for a BCG laboratory and demon- 
stration in Mexico, to be used for 
the region. 

No further action was taken by 
the Board in regard to programs in 
Africa, but BCG anti-tuberculosis 
projects are now under way in AI- 
geria, Morocco and Tunisia, and 
about to be launched in Egypt. 

All last year’s officers and com- 
mittees were re-elected to the Execu- 
tive Board for 1950. The list 
includes Dr. Ludwik Rajchman of 
Poland, chairman of the Executive 
Board, and Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair 
of Canada, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. The vice chairmen 
are William B. Sutch of New Zea- 
land, first vice chairman; Salvador 
Graziadio of the Argentine, second 
vice chairman; V. Kovaleno of the 
Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
third vice chairman; and Miss Sirrai 
Al-Khoja of Iraq, fourth vice chair- 
man. Dr. Sutch is also chairman of 
the committee on administration- 
budget, and of the Voluntary Fund 
Raising Committee. 
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Assistance given to Ecuador in the 
recent earthquake, the implementa- 
tion of recommendations on eco- 
nomic and social matters, and the 
organization of the Economic and 
Social Council’s work were the main 
items discussed by the Joint Second 
and Third Committee on October 
10, in considering Chapters I, IV 
and VI of the Council’s report. 


Earthquake in Ecuador 


At its last session, it will be re- 
called, the Council invited Members 
of the United Nations, UNICEF, 
WHO, and other Specialized Agen- 
cies to assist Ecuador. 

Arturo Meneses-Palares expressed 
Ecuador’s gratitude for the valuable 
help which had been given immedi- 
-ately by all the United Nations organs 
and the Specialized Agencies. Some 
6,000 persons, he said, had lost their 
lives in the disaster, 100,000 had 
been left homeless, and material 
damage amounted to $70,000,000. 

He also recalled that the Security 
Council had expressed sympathy 
with Ecuador. It had also received 
help from its neighbors and from a 
large number of organizations of all 
countries. 

Reviewing the aid rendered, Mrs. 
Alva Myrdal, Top-Ranking Director 
of the Department of Social Affairs, 
said that the first stage of work— 
rescue, transportation of the wound- 
ed and medical assistance—was com- 
pleted in the three weeks following 
the catastrophe. Practically all the 
American states, many Red Cross 
organizations, and the Servicio Co- 
operativo Interamericano de Salud 
Publico, the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau and WHO assisted in this 
work. 


One hundred and _ eighty-three 
elementary and secondary schools 
had been completely destroyed, and 
102 needed repairs as a result of 
earthquake damage. This meant that 
about 40,000 children of school and 
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Three Aspects of Council's Work Reviewed 


pre-school age needed help. Gov- 
ernments had been asked help in 
providing building materials, tent, 
canvas and iron roofing to shelter the 
homeless. 


UNICEF had allocated $284,000 
to help provide one meal a day for 
40,000 children who required such 
feeding for a period of ten months. 

As for reconstruction, the people 
of the country realized that they 
would have to bear the burden them- 
selves, and committees had been set 
up for this purpose. However, the 
possibility of asking for foreign loans 
had been envisaged. 

The United Nations had no funds 
for this, but it would offer technical 
advice. UNICEF, however, had al- 
ready appropriated $56,000 to help 
construct three children’s annexes to 
existing hospitals, kindergartens and 
an orphanage. 

The most urgent task in recon- 
struction had been to ensure that the 
harvest was stored and the irrigation 
system restored. FAO had given aid 
in this. 

Finally, Mr. Myrdal pointed out 
that the United Nations was studying 
a plan to co-ordinate the activities 
of its own departments and those of 
the Specialized Agencies. Drawn up 
in consultation with the Government 
of Ecuador, it could, however, only 
be implemented if the Ecuadorian 
Government made an official request 
to that effect. 


All this, said Hernan Santa Cruz, 
of Chile, provided eloquent evidence 
that United Nations recommenda- 
tions did not always remain a dead 
letter, and that it could perform most 
valuable service in co-operation with 
the Specialized Agencies. 


Carrying out Recommendations 


Discussion on the implementation 
of recommendations on economic 
and social matters was initiated by 
Dr. W. B. Sutch, of New Zealand. 

Judging by the substance of replies 








to the Secretary-General’s question- 
naires on this subject and by the fact 
that only about one-half of the Mem- 
bers had replied within the pre- 
scribed time; he observed, many 
states lacked the necessary ad- 
ministrative resources to apply all the 
Assembly’s recommendations. Some 
of them did not even have the ma- 
chinery necessary for satisfactory 
replies to the questionnaire. It was 
therefore important to decide what 
form resolutions should be given so 
that they may not remain dead let- 
ters. A nine-member committee of 
the Economic and Social Council, 
he recalled, would meet on Decem- 
ber 7 to examine this question. 

The South African Government, 
said its spokesman, Dr. A. H. 
Mertsch, hoped that this committee 
would consider extending the time 
limit for answers to the question- 
naires. He was also concerned at a 
tendency in the Council to exercise 
increasingly active control over the 
carrying out of its recommendations. 
It would be a mistake to increase the 
Council’s powers, he warned, and 
change the purely advisory nature of 
its resolutions. A Member state 
should be entirely free not to give 
effect to a Council recommendation 
if this was incompatible with its in- 
terests. The Council, after all, repre- 
sented the views of only eighteen 
Members. 

Agreeing with Dr. Mertsch, Rob- 
erto de Oliveira Campos, of Brazil, 
hoped that the Council’s Committee 
would note that the Council’s resolu- 
tions should not be given a compul- 
sory character. 


Organizational Questions 


In the discussion on organizational 
questions, Mr. Santa Cruz (Chile) 
said that the Council was discharging 
its duties satisfactorily. The new 
rules of procedure, applied at the 
last session, had introduced more 
rational methods than those used 
previously. (Continued on page 695) 
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An Administrative Tribunal for the Secretariat 


Question of Internal Appeals Machinery 


Establishment of an administra- 
tive tribunal for the Secretariat was 
unanimously recommended by the 
Fifth Committee on November 8. A 
draft statute for the tribunal was 
voted and a decision reached on 
machinery to advise the Secretary- 
General on disciplinary cases. 

The debate on these matters began 
on September 29 where Mr. Thanas- 
sis Aghnides, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, set forth the 
proposal for an Administrative 
Tribunal. Any staff member who 
claimed that his contract with the 
United Nations had not _ been 
respected should have the right to 
appeal to the tribunal. Such a tribu- 
nal had functioned for twenty years 
in the League of Nations, and its 
establishment had increased _ the 
prestige and authority of the Secre- 
tary-General of the League by mak- 
ing it possible for any member of his 
staff to have recourse to an im- 
partial judicial body. This had 
worked satisfactorily, and the pre- 
cedent so set up should not be 
lightly set aside, Mr. Aghnides 
added. 


The Appeals Board 


The institution of machinery for 
the satisfactory adjustment of legiti- 
mate staff grievances was generally 
favored by the Committee members. 
But the Secretary-General had, in his 
report on the question, recom- 
mended the discontinuance of the 
present Appeals Board, as its pri- 
mary need would disappear with the 
establishment of an administrative 
tribunal, and its existence, side by 
side with the tribunal, would com- 
plicate the administrative machinery. 

Roland Lebeau, of Belguim, dis- 
sented from this view. To adopt 
such a proposal, he pointed out, 
would not only seriously hinder the 
action of the administrative tribunal, 
but would also deprive the staff of 
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any possibility of appeal against dis- 
ciplinary measures. Further, as 
Chairman of the Appeals Board, he 
had not received any notification of 
the existence of such a proposal. 





Roland Lebeau (Belgium), Chair- 
man of the Appeals Board. 


The basic functions of the Appeals 
Board, Mr. Lebeau said, were to 
determine, among the welter of docu- 
ments and administrative regulations, 
what were the respective rights of 
staff members and of the Admin- 
istration, and then to reconstruct the 
facts in the face of the statements 
and testimony of the parties to the 
dispute. The Board’s task was there- 
fore to make a preliminary investi- 
gation and consider the dispute from 
the point of view of basic law. It 
would be regretable and erroneous 
to impose this complex and ardous 
task upon an administrative tribunal 
composed of eminent magistrates, 
and: the abolition of the Appeals 
Board, he warned, would result in 
the distortion of the real functions of 
an administrative tribunal. No com- 
plication could result from the co- 


existence of the two bodies because 
they would be operating at different 
levels. 

Among others who spoke in favor 
of the establishment of an admin- 
istrative tribunal, and at the same 
time wanted the present Appeals 
Board to continue, or another body 
established to act as a court of first 
instance, were the representatives of 
Poland, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Iran, and Yugoslavia. 
G. Rafael (Israel) suggested that 
the Appeals Board, which, at present, 
was a purely advisory organ, be 
granted the competence to take 
binding decisions as well, rather than 
establish an administrative tribunal. 
The best means of harmonizing the 
interests of the staff and those of 
the Administration, he contended, 
lay in retention of the Appeals. 
Board. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative, Field Robinson, supporting 
a United States proposal to post- 
pone the question of the administra- 
tive tribunal, considered it advisable 
to set up an intermediary court of 
appeal. 

A. H. Feller of the Legal De- 
partment pointed out that it was. 
only after the General Assembly had 
decided to postpone the creation of 
the administrative tribunal that the 
Secretary-General had set up the 
Appeals Board to protect the staff. 
It could not be considered a court of 
first instance, but was intended to 
study applications made to it for the 
purpose of advising the Secretary- 
General, who would then take his 
decision which would be finally sub- 
mitted to the administrative tribunal. 
The joint disciplinary committee, the 
establishment of which was con- 
templated, would help staff members 
in the sense that it would intervene © 
before a decision was taken by the 
tribunal. 

Mr. Aghnides said he was not in 
favor of retaining the Appeals Board, 
nor of giving the administrative tri- 
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William Epstein, Political Affairs Officer, 
Chairman of the Staff Committee. 
bunal any competence in matters un- 


related to contractual obligations. 

The Staff Committee’s views on 
the questions under discussion were 
presented to the Committee by its 
Chairman, Mr. Epstein. One of the 
main problems of the members of 
the staff, he said, resulted from their 
deep-seated sense of insecurity. This 
feeling of insecurity persisted in spite 
of the efforts of the General As- 
sembly, the Secretary-General, and 
the Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the Department of Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services to 
allay their fears. 

The structure visualized by the 
General Assembly in 1946 fell into 
three parts, said Mr. Epstein. They 
were: (1) Administrative machinery 
with staff participation for inquiry 
into disciplinary and termination 
cases before action was taken; (2) 
Administrative machinery with staff 
participation for appeal in the same 
cases after action has been taken; 
(3) A judicial body: the administra- 
tive tribunal, which unlike the other 
two advisory bodies, would take 
binding decisions. Of these three 
bodies contemplated, only one, the 
Appeals Board, had so far been set 
up. The joint disciplinary commit- 
tee proposed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in place of the Appeals Board, 
did no fulfil the rights guaranteed 
by the provisional staff regulations. 

When the Committee again took 
up discussion of this item on Novem- 
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ber 2, D. M. French, of the United 
States, congratulated the Secretary- 
General and the Staff Committee 
upon arriving at a revised draft 
statute for the administrative tri- 
bunal which contained several im- 
provements on the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s original draft. The new text 
clarified the position of the tribunal 
in regard to internal appeals ma- 
chinery within the Secretariat. A 
regulation provided for establish- 
ment of such machinery, in which 
the staff would participate. A com- 
mittee would advise the Secretary- 
General not only on cases involving 
non-observance of contracts, but also 
in disciplinary cases, and in cases 
regarding established administrative 
practices. Thus the proposed ad- 
ministrative tribunal would not have 
jurisdiction in disciplinary cases—a 
point on which the Staff Committee 
had yielded—but would accept as 
final the conclusions of the Secre- 
tary-General. 

A U.S.S.R. proposal to amend the 
title of the draft statute, since in the 
U.S.S.R. representative’s view, the 
title “Administrative Tribunal” was 


too ambitious, was rejected by 19 
votes to 5 with 13 abstentions, and 
the Secretary-General’s proposal re- 
garding the title adopted by 32 votes 
to none, with 3 abstentions. 

The Committee then considered 
the draft statute presented by the 
Secretary-General, together with the 
amendments proposed by various 
delegations. Discussion was con- 
cluded on November 8, and the draft 
statute adopted by 39 votes to 2, 
with 2 abstentions. 

The Secretary-General’s proposed 
amendment to Regulation 23 of the 
United Nations Provisional Staff 
Regulations was then adopted unani- 
mously. The effect, when approved 
by the General Assembly, is that, as 
of January 1, 1950, (a) an ad- 
ministrative tribunal shall be estab- 
lished to hear and pass judgment 
upon applications from staff mem- 
bers alleging non-observance of the 
terms of their appointments, and (b) 
the Secretary-General shall estab- 
lish administrative machinery to ad- 
vise him on disciplinary cases. This 
machinery shall provide for staff 
participation. 


An Information Center in Liberia 


The question of setting up an in- 


formation center in Liberia was 
raised in the Fifth Committee by 
William N. Witherspoon, of Libe- 
ria, on October 19. Several meet- 
ings were devoted to his draft reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Witherspoon contended that 
Liberia was one of the strategic 
areas, a Member of the United Na- 
tions, and the only sovereign state 
in West Africa. The Advisory Com- 
mittee, however, held that the Li- 
berian proposal was not in conform- 
ity with the procedure in such cases. 
It was for the Secretary-General to 
recommend establishment of a new 
information center; he alone knew 
all the technical difficulties involved 
in such a step. 

The representatives of Israel, Po- 
land, Guatemala, Haiti, and U.S.S.R. 
spoke in support of the Liberian pro- 
posal. Roland Lebeau, of Belgium, 
who supported the substance of the 
proposal, said he could not agree 
with the proposal itself because of 
the procedural question it involved. 


Since the initiative in regard to the 
establishment and location of a par- 
ticular center should rest with the 
Secretary-General, the adoption of 
the Liberian proposal might set a 
dangerous precedent. He proposed 
that the Committee should ask the 
Secretary-General to report on the 
advisability of setting up an infor- 
mation center in Liberia. This was 
supported by the United States and 
South Africa, and the Chairman 
then suggested that the Secretary- 
General should submit a report after 
studying the whole question. This 
was agreed unanimously, and the 
representative of Liberia withdrew 
his draft resolution. 

The Secretary-General’s report on 
this item was considered by the Com- 
mittee on November 16, and the es- 
timate of $20,290, recommended by 
the Secretary-General and the Ad- 
visory Committee for the establish- 
ment of an Information Center in 
Liberia, approved by 32 votes to 
none, with 2 abstentions. 
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(Continued from page 643.) 


United Nations might adopt during the 
transitional period regarding the eco- 
nomic and social problems of Libya; 
10. That the administering Powers 
in co-operation with the Commissioner: 

(a) Initiate immediately all neces- 
sary steps for the transfer of power 
to a duly constituted independent 
Government; 

(b) Administer the territories for 
the purpose of assisting in the 
establishment of Libyan unity and 
independence, co-operate in the for- 
mation of government institutions 
and co-ordinate their activities to this 
end; 

(c) Make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the steps taken 
to implement these recommendations; 


11. That upon its establishment as 
an independent State, Libya be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations in accord- 
ance with Article 4 of the Charter.” 


Somaliland 


“B. WITH RESPECT TO _ ITALIAN 


SOMALILAND, RECOMMENDS: 


1. That Italian Somaliland shall be 
an independent sovereign State: 

2. This independence shall become 
effective at the end of ten years from 
the date of the approval of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement by the General As- 
sembly; 

3. During the period mentioned in 
paragraph 2, Italian Somaliland shall 
be placed under the International Trus- 
teeship System with Italy as the Ad- 
ministering Authority; 

4. The Administering Authority 
shall be aided and advised by an Ad- 
visory Council composed of representa- 
tives of the following States: Colombia, 
Egypt and the Philippines. The head- 
quarters of the Advisory Council shall 
be Nogadiscio. The precise terms of 
reference of the Advisory Council shall 
be determined in the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment and shall include a_ provision 
whereby the Trusteeship Council shall 
invite the States members of the Ad- 
visory Council, if they are not mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council, to 
participate without vote in the debates 
of the Trusteeship Council on any ques- 
tion relating to this territory; 

5. That the Trusteeship Council 
negotiate with the Administering Au- 
thority the draft of a Trusteeship 
Agreement for submission to the Gen- 
eral Assembly if possible during the 
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Resolution on Libya, Somaliland, Eritrea 


present session, and in any case not 
later than the fifth regular session; 

6. That the Trusteeship Agreement 
shall include an annex containing a 
declaration of constitutional principles 
guaranteeing the rights of the in- 
habitants of Somaliland and providing 
for institutions designed to ensure the 
inauguration, development and _ sub- 
sequent establishment of full self-gov- 
ernment; 


7. That in the drafting of this 
declaration the Trusteeship Council and 
the Administering Authoriity be guided 
by the annexed text proposed by the 
Indian delegation; 


8. That Italy be invited to undertake 
provisional administration of the ter- 
ritory: 

(a) At a time and pursuant to ar- 
rangements for the orderly transfer 
of administration agreed upon be- 
tween Italy and the United Kingdom, 
after the Trusteeship Council and 
Italy have negotiated the Trusteeship 
Agreement; 

(b) On condition that Italy gives 
an undertaking to administer the 
territory in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Charter relating to the 
International Trusteeship System and 
to the Trusteeship Agreement pend- 
ing approval by the General As- 
sembly of a Trusteeship Agreement 
for the territory; 


9. That the Advisory Council shall 
commence the discharge of its functions 
when the Italian Government begins 
its provisional administration.” 


Eritrea 


“C. WITH RESPECT TO ERITREA, 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That a Commission consisting of 
representatives of not more than five 
Member States, as follows, Burma, 
Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa, be established 
to ascertain more fully the wishes and 
the best means of promoting the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of Eritrea, to 
examine the question of the disposal of 
Eritrea and to prepare a report for the 
General Assembly together with such 
proposal or proposals as it may deem 
appropriate for the solution of the prob- 
lem of Eritrea; 

2. In carrying out its responsi- 
bilities the Commission shall ascertain 
all the relevant facts including written 
or oral information from the present 
administering Power, from representa- 


tives of the population of the territory, 
including minorities, from Governments 
and from such organizations and in- 
dividuals as it may deem necessary. In 
particular, the Commission shall take 
into account: 


(a) The wishes and welfare of 
the inhabitants of Eritrea, including 
the views of the various racial, re- 
ligious and political groups of the 
provinces of the territory and the 
capacity of the people for self-gov- 
ernment; 

(b) The interests of peace and 
security in East Africa; 


(c) The rights and claims of 
Ethiopia based on geographical, his- 
torical, ethnic or economic reasons, 
including in particular Ethiopia’s 
legitimate need for adequate access 
to the sea; 


3. In considering its proposals the 
Commission shall take into account the 
various suggestions for the disposal of 
Eritrea submitted during the fourth 
regular session of the General As- 
sembly; 

4. The Commission shall assemble 
at the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions as soon as possible. It shall travel 
to Eritrea and may visit such other 
places as in its judgment may be neces- 
sary in carrying out its responsibilities. 
The Commission shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure. Its report and pro- 
posal or proposals shall be commun- 
cated to the Secretary-General not later 
than 15 June, 1950, for distribution to 
Member States so as to enable final 
consideration during the fifth regular 
session of the General Assembly. The 
Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly shall consider the report and 
proposal, or proposals, of the Commis- 
sion and report, with conclusions to 
the fifth regular session of the General 
Assembly.” 


Annexure 


The following constitution shall be 
annexed to and form part of the trus- 
teeship agreement for any of the for- 
mer Italian colonies that may be placed 
under the international trusteeship sys- 
tem: 


1. The sovereignty of the trust ter- 
ritory shall be vested in its people and 
shall be exercised on their behalf by 
the authorities and in the manner pre- 
schibed herein. 

2. The executive authority of the 
trust territory shall be exercised by an 
administrator appointed by the ad- 
ministering authority. 

3. To assist him in the discharge of 
his functions the administrator shall 
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appoint a council consisting of five 
representatives of the principal political 
parties or organizations in the first terri- 
tory. 

4. In matters relating to defense and 
foreign affairs, the administrator shall 
be responsible to and carry out the 
directions of the United Nations acting 
through its appropriate organs. In all 
other matters, the administrator shall 
consult and be guided by the advice of 
his council. 


5. The legislative authority of the* 


trust territory shall normally be exer- 
cised by the administrator with the con- 
sent of his council enlarged by such 
additional representatives of the people 
as the administrator may summon for 
the purpose. In exceptional circum- 
stances, the administrator may, subject 
to the control of the United Nations 
acting through its appropriate organs, 
make and promulgate such ordinances 
as, in his opinion, the circumstances 
demand. 


6. The judicial authority of the 
trust territory shall be exercised by a 
supreme court and courts subordinate 
thereto. The judges of the supreme 
court shall be appointed by the ad- 
ministrator but shall hold office during 
good behavior and shall be not be re- 
movable except with the consent of the 
United Nations acting through its 
appropriate organs. 

7. All the authorites of the trust 
territory shall, in the exercise of their 
respective functions, respect human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to the race, sex, 
language or religion. 

8. The United Nations, acting 
through its appropriate organs may: 

a. Make rules to supplement this 
constitution; 

b. Review the adminstration pe- 
riodically and amend this constitution 
so as to establish the trust territory 
as an independent state within a 
period not exceeding five years. 


Specialized Agencies’ Budgets 


The Advisory Committee’s com- 
ments on the budgets of the Special- 
ized Agencies were considered by 
the Fifth Committee on November 
5. A United States draft resolution, 
adopted unanimously, would request 
the Specialized Agencies and other 
organs of the United Nations to 
study the relative urgency and pro- 
ductivity of projects so as to obtain 
the best results from expenditures, 
and to reduce the number of meet- 
ings. It also would draw the atten- 
tion of Member States to the neces- 
sity for prompt payment of contribu- 
tions and request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and heads of Agencies to work 
toward maximum economy and ef- 
ficiency. Further, it would urge Spe- 
cialized Agencies not already partici- 
pating in the United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Scheme to take steps 
to do so. 

An Australian draft resolution 
with a Belgian amendment, authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Contributions, 
if so requested, to recommend or ad- 
vise on the scale of contributions for 
a Specialized Agency was adopted 
on November 7, by 34 votes to 2, 
with 15 abstentions. A New Zealand 
draft resolution to take no measures 
at this session for revision of the 
agreements with the Specialized 
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‘retary-General and 


Agencies, but to request the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to submit 
a report to the next session of the 
Assembly, was adopted unanimously. 


Appropriation for Kashmir 
Plebiscite Administration Voted 


During examination of the budget 
appropriations for the United Na- 
tions Commission for India and 
Pakistan, on November 11, the 
U.S.S.R. representative proposed that 
the Committee should grant the 
same appropriation as in 1949, 
$325,000, and authorize the Secre- 
tary-General to draw any further 
amount required from the Working 
Capital Fund, under the total set 
aside for expenditure in the cause 
of peace and security. This proposal 
was rejected by 34 votes to 5 with 3 
abstentions, and the estimate of 
$666,000 recommended by the Sec- 
the Advisory 
Committee adopted by 34 votes to 5 
with 2 abstentions. The Advisory 
Committee’s proposal, which con- 
firmed the Secretary-General’s, that 
this amount should be increased by 
$49,200 to cover the cost of 
plebiscite administration was then 
approved by 32 votes to 4 with 5 
abstentions. 


Study on Influence 


of Commercial Policy 
(Continued from page 635.) 


eliminate all barriers to international 
trade. 

The only way to protect infant in- 
dustries of young countries, said 
Amazasp Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) sup- 
porting the draft resolution as it 
stood, was to protect them against 
the competition of industrially strong- 
er countries. Otherwise, the great. 
capitalistic monopolies, corporations, 
trusts, and cartels had only to export 
on a large scale to destroy every at- 
tempt to organize national industries. 
in under-developed countries. History 
showed, as in the case of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, and the United: 
States, that no industrial country had 
been able to develop its production 
without protective tariffs. The United 
States followed such a policy most 
constantly and had the highest 
tariffs. Yet it opposed inclusion of 
the words in question. The inde- 
pendence of under-developed coun- 
tries, he emphasized, depended on 
the development of their industries. 

In support, the Polish spokesman 
said that it was not enough to 
vote in favor of certain principles. 
It was more important to give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the aspira- 
tions of the under-developed coun- 
tries. He could not find such sym- 
pathy in the attitude of the United 
States on the matter. 

On a roll-call vote, the first part 
of the proposal was adopted by 55 
votes to 0, with no abstentions. The 
second part was rejected—20 Mem- 
bers voting for its retention, 21 
against, and 14 abstaining. 

Without objection, the President 
of the Assembly then declared the 
resolution adopted as a whole. 

Finally, the Assembly considered 
the comments of the Fifth Commit- 
tee on the financial implications of 
the two resolutions on the technical 
assistance program. These noted the 
assurance given by the Secretary- 
General that adoption of these 
resolutions would not require any 
expenditure in 1950 beyond that for 
which provision had already been 
made in the budget estimates. 
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Representatives of the six permanent members of the Atomic Energy Commission at their informal consultations: (clockwise) John Hickerson, 
United States; General A. G. L. McNaughton, Canada; Assistant Secretary-General Konstantin E. Zinchenko; H. R. Wei, China; Dr. O. Frey, 
Secretariat; Jean Chauvel, France; Semyon K. Tsarapkin, U.S.S.R., Sir Alexander Cadogan, United Kingdom. 


For the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy ... 


A resolution urging all nations to 
join in the co-operative development 
and use of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes was approved by the 
ad hoc Political Committee on No- 
vember 14. The resolution also 
calls upon governments to do every- 
thing in their power to make the 
effective prohibition and the elimi- 
nation of atomic weapons possible 
by acceptance of effective interna- 
tional control. 

The resolution, submitted by Can- 
ada and France and amended by 
Mexican suggestions, requested the 
permanent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to: 

@ Continue their consultations, ex- 
ploring all possible avenues and ex- 
amining all concrete suggestions 
that might secure the basic objectives 
of the General Assembly on. this 
question. 

@ Report progress to the General 
Assembly and to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

The resolution further recom- 
mends “that all nations, in the use 
of their rights of sovereignty, join 
in mutual agreement to limit the 
individual exercise of those rights 
in the control of atomic energy to 
the extent required, in the light of 
the foregoing considerations, for the 
promotion of world security and 
peace, and recommends that all na- 
tions agree to exercise such rights 
jointly.” 

The joint Canada-France resolu- 
tion was adopted by 48 votes to five, 


with three abstentions, after four 
U.S.S.R. amendments had _ been 
rejected. 

The U.S.S.R. also submitted a 


draft resolution which blamed the 
United States and the United King- 
dom for the failure of the Atomic 
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Energy Commission and _ instructed 
the Commission to resume its work 
and prepare draft conventions for 
the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and control of atomic energy, it 
being understood that both conven- 
tions should be concluded and put 
into effect simultaneously. 

The Soviet draft resolution was 
defeated in a paragraph by para- 
graph roll-call vote. 

The Committee also considered: 
@ An Indian resolution which pro- 
vided that the International Law 
Commission be requested to submit 
a Draft Declaration on the Duties 
of States and Individuals in respect 
to atomic energy so as to insure its 
use for peaceful purposes and elimi- 
nation of atomic weapons. This 
was rejected by a vote of 24 to 
fifteen, with eighteen abstentions. 

e A Haitian resolution to outlaw 
atomic weapons after international 
control procedure had been set up, 
in accordance with a convention 
through which all nations would de- 
clare all atomic energy facilities. 
This was withdrawn after discussion. 
e An Argentine resolution recom- 
mending that the Atomic Energy 
Commission should try to secure a 
provisional arrangement including, 
as a minimum, renunciation of the 
use of atomic weapons for aggres- 
sion. It was rejected on a roll-call 
vote, 20 to fifteen, 23 abstaining. 

While the Committee was consid- 
ering Jnternational Control of Atom- 
ic Energy, the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in a letter to the six 
permanent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, urged that they 
agree upon a plan. 

Control of atomic energy, wrote 
General Romulo, was perhaps the 
paramount problem before mankind 


and mankind was not prepared to 
accept a deadlock. 

In the belief that all paths to agree- 
ment had not been explored, he 
urged attention to four possibilities: 
e A short-term atomic armistice ac- 
companied by an inspection system. 
e An interim prohibition on the use 
of atomic energy, with adequate 
safeguards. 

e Further compromise between the 
majority and minority plans for 
atomic energy control; provision for 
adequate inspection might be main- 
tained while relaxing to a degree 
consistent with security the major- 
ity’s provisions on ownership and 
management. 

e A new approach to the funda- 
mental problem of control, growing 
from a scientific contention that the 
amount of fissionable materials which 
could be used for peaceful purposes 
is so small that controlling its use 
for military purposes may be rela- 
tively easier than had been envisaged. 

The discussion and subsequent ac- 
tion in the ad hoc Political Commit- 
tee followed an interim report by 
the six permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission—Cana- 
da, China, France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States—on consultations which be- 
gan August 9, 1949, in accordance 
with a General Assembly resolution. 

Under the terms of that resolution 
the permanent members were to 
“determine if there exists a basis for 
agreement on the international con- 
trol of atomic energy to insure its 
use only for peaceful purposes and 
for the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons.” 

On October 24 the permanent 
members reported that consultations 

were continuing. 
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A High Commissioner For Refugees 


Committee Recommends Appointment 


Establishment as of January 1, 
1951 of a High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice for Refugees was recommended 
by the Third Committee on Novem- 
ber 15, at the end of a nine-meeting 
debate. 


In reaching this decision, the 
Committee rejected a proposal by 
the Byelorussian S.S.R. to confine 
action on refugees to repatriation. 


When the discussion began on 
November 4, the Committee had be- 
fore it a French draft resolution 
according to which a High Commis- 
sioner’s Office would be constituted. 
The High Commissioner would be 
elected by the General Assembly. 
His functions were set out in an 
annex to the draft. This _ pro- 
posal however, was later withdrawn 
in favor of a compromise text pre- 
pared joiatly with the United States, 
setting out alternate clauses on 
specific points on which the two 
delegations still differed. These 
points, the main issues of the dis- 
cussion, were the definition of refu- 
gees, the question of who should ap- 
point the High Commissioner, and 
the latter’s authority to allocate 
funds for the purpose of assistance. 


United States Position 


Explaining the United States posi- 
tion, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
stated that the General Assembly 
should decide specifically for what 
particular groups of refugees it was 
willing to accept responsibility. Such 
groups should be carefully identified 
after full consideration of the cir- 
cumstances in which they had be- 
come refugees. The High Commis- 
sioner would not be limited in the 
application of IRO definitions by any 
restrictions which ILO had had 
to adopt for administrative or 
financial reasons. As for additional 
categories of refugees not covered 
by the IRO Constitution, she pointed 
out that the Economic and Social 
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Council would have ample opportu- 
nity to make recommendations to 
the Assembly which could consider 
them before the service of protection 
was initiated by the High Commis- 
sioner in January, 1951. She believed 
that the acceptance of responsibility 
for refugees by the United Nations 
was a serious matter which only the 
Assembly should decide. Therefore, 
a High Commissioner with such 
broad authority as envisaged by the 
French alternative text might easily 
involve the United Nations in 
responsibilities which the General 
Assembly would not desire to as- 
sume. The High Commissioner, how- 
ever, would always be free to bring 
any developments to the attention of 
the Economic and Social Council or 
the Assembly. 

Regarding the appointment of the 
High Commissioner, Mrs. Roosevelt 
believed that this should be done by 
the Secretary-General for administra- 
tive considerations. According to the 
Charter, the Secretary-General was 
the chief administrative officer and 
he should not, therefore, be cut off 
in any way from any of the ad- 
ministrative undertakings of the 
United Nations. 

With regard to the High Com- 
missioner’s authority to allocate 
funds, Mrs. Roosevelt emphasized 
the need to preserve the essentially 
deliberative character of the United 
Nations because there was an in- 
creasing tendency to drive the 
organization into the field of in- 
ternational relief and to use its 
organs as the source and center of 
expanding appeals for relief funds. 
To adopt the French alternative pro- 
posal that the High Commissioner 
should be given the authority to al- 
locate material assistance to refu- 
gees would invite the use of the 
High Commissioner’s Office for an 
endless succession of appeals which 
would divert the attention of the 
High Commissioner from his main 
task of protection and foster the 


tendency to increase the staff for the 
work of assistance. 


The French Position 


Robert Rochefort, speaking for 
France, said that the French and the 
United States alternative texts on the 
point of refugees who were to come 
under the competence of the High 
Commissioner seemed somewhat 
similar. But there was a basic dif- 
ference. The United States text 
spoke of “categories of refugees” and 
its adoption would in effect restrict 
the High Commissioner’s field of 
action indefinitely to refugees who 
fulfilled the requirements of the 
IRO definitions. The French text, 
on the other hand, made it clear that 
the application of those definitions 
would only be provisional, pending 
the adoption by the Assembly of new 
definitions for the term “refugees.” 
All who came under the new defini- 
tions, he said, should automatically 
be eligible for any protection and 
assistance provided by the High 
Commissioner. An ad hoc Commit- 
tee of the Economic and Social 
Council was to study the question of 
new definitions and no final deci- 
sion on that question should be taken 
until the Assembly had received the 
report of that Committee. The 
High Commissioner was not likely to 
succeed if he were to base his work 
on outdated IRO definitions which 
had not proved entirely satisfactory 
even in serving the limited group of 
refugees IRO had set out to help. 

On the question whether the High 
Commissioner should be appointed 
or elected, Mr. Rochefort believed 
that only by the latter course could 
the High Commissioner achieve the 
necessary prestige and authority 
to carry out his duties. He origi- 
nally preferred election by the As- 
sembly rather than by the Council, 
as he would now propose, in order 
to meet halfway the views of the 
United States. There was nothing in 
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the Charter which would make his 
appointment by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral essential. If appointed by the 
Secretary-General he would merely 
be a Secretariat official while his 
work demanded a somewhat different 
status. 

Turning to the point of the High 
Commissioner’s authority to allocate 
funds, Mr. Rochefort said that legal 
protection without material assist- 
ance would be useless and he would 
prefer to do even a little relief work 
rather than none at all. The problem 
should be viewed from the point of 
view of suffering individuals rather 
than from the narrow outlook of 
specifically defined categories of 
refugees and strict administrative 
regulations. Mr. Rochefort stressed 
that he was not asking the Assembly 
to provide funds for relief work; he 
simply wished to include provisions 
for the administration of such funds 
in the hope that they might possibly 
become available from _ outside 
sources. 


Other Views 


Eurico Penteado, of Brazil, pointed 
out that the question of financial 
implications must be fully and frank- 
ly faced before any decision was 
taken on the problem as a whole. 
The Committee must have full in- 
formation on the Secretariat’s view 
of the probable total of refugees 
likely to be still under care at the 
termination of IRO activities, the 
number of refugees classified respec- 
tively as immigrant labor and the 
so-called hard core, the probable cost 
of the care, maintenance and re- 
settlement of the former and the 
annual cost of the care and main- 
tenance of the latter, and of the 
financial difficulties of many Mem- 
ber states which might preclude them 
from accepting any substantial in- 
crease in their contribution to the 
regular United Nations budget. To 
state that a decision should be taken 
immediately only on the legal protec- 
tion of refugees and that the question 
of their resettlement and mainte- 
nance should be settled when the 
occasion arose was simply to evade 
the problem. By officially taking 
cognizance of the termination of 
IRO and by taking over one of its 
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functions, the United Nations was, 
at least morally, committing itself to 
assuming the other two functions 
eventually. It would be unthinkable 
to tell the refugees that the Organiza- 
tion would provide them with papers 
but not with food. This last point 
was strongly supported by India, 
Iraq and Pakistan. 

On these points, Henri Laugier, 
Assistant Secretary-General, stated 
that the Secretary-General’s report 
had given details only with regard 
to the administrative expenditures 
entailed by the creation of a High 
Commissioner’s Office. The expendi- 
ture for material assistance to refu- 
gees was quite another question, to 
which no satisfactory reply could be 
given before the General Assembly 
defined the scope of the High Com- 
missioner’s work. If the French pro- 
posal in the annex to the joint draft 
resolution were adopted, the High 
Commissioner would be called upon 
to distribute among private and, as 
appropriate, official agencies any 
funds which he might receive for 
that purpose. Such operations, Mr. 
Laugier thought, would not imply the 
creation of large services. 

There was no reason to foresee 
any expenditure in addition to that 
indicated by the Secretary-General’s 
report, namely $750,000. It might 
even be somewhat less if the func- 
tion of the High Commissioner con- 
cerning the protection were to be 
more restricted than proposed in the 
Secretary-General’s plan. 

Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, drew 
attention to another aspect of the 
proposal. A resolution of so general 
a nature must reflect the principles 
of the right to a nationality and the 
right of asylum embodied in the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. He, therefore, proposed the 
insertion in the preamble of a clause 
to that effect. This was later adopted 
by the Committee. He also supported 
the original French proposal that the 
High Commissioner be elected by the 
General Assembly and suggested an 
amendment which was also ap- 
proved. Mr. Azkoul preferred to 
speak of various categories of refu- 
gees, as in the United States text, 
rather than of refugees in general, 
as in the French alternative text, be- 
cause the problems involved varied 








widely from one group of refugees 
to another. 

Emphasizing that the Committee 
was not called upon to set up a 
new body .to succeed IRO, J. T. 
Fearnley, of the United Kingdom, 
suggested that the definition of 
“refugees” be broadened. Any other 
than a broad definition, he thought, 
would seriously impede the High 
Commissioner’s freedom to advise on 
the general refugee problem. Further- 
more, the Assembly would be unable 
to give the High Commissioner such 
terms of reference as would be exact- 
ly adapted to all existing refugee 
problems and particularly to prob- 
lems the nature of which was neces- 
sarily unknown. 


High Commissioner’s Terms 
of Reference 


The question of what should be 
the organ to which the High Com- 
missioner sheuld be made responsible 
might be postponed until the next 
session as it did not involve imme- 
diate issues of principle or of 
financial implications. If the sug- 
gestion were not approved, he would 
prefer that the High Commissioner 
be directly responsible to the As- 
sembly without the intervention of 
the Economic and Social Council. 

Dr. L. J. C. Beaufort, of the 
Netherlands, supported the French 
views with regard to the definition 
of the term “refugee,” the widening 
of the High Commissioner’s terms of 
reference so as to include more than 
mere legal protection, and the elec- 
tion of the High Commissioner by 
an organ of the United Nations 
rather than his appointment by the 
Secretary-General. 

Mrs. Aase Lionaes, of Norway, 
preferred a High Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General 
and consideted also that his Office 
should be organized to care for the 
material needs of the refugees. The 
United Nations as a whole should 
defray the expenses of such care. 

Pointing out that the Assembly 
ought to be free at any time to ex- 
tend the High Commissioner’s 
powers, J. A. Jockel (Australia) 
submitted an amendment to that ef- 
fect. In a second amendment, he 
proposed that it be left to the As- 
sembly to determine such additional 
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activities as repatriation and resettle- 
ment. These two amendments were 
later adopted by the Committee. 


On the other hand, Dr. A. Katz- 
nelson (Israel) stated that since the 
problem of aid would not arise until 
the IRO came to an end, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council might still 
be requested to study the problem 
more thoroughly and to submit its 
recommendation to the Assembly 
concerning the continuance of ma- 
terial assistance to certain categories 
of refugees not covered by the IRO 
Constitution. He suggested a pro- 
vision on those lines to be inserted 
in the joint draft resolution. This, 
however, was later rejected. 


Supporting the United States view, 
Melchor P. Aquino (Philippines) 
thought that the activities of the 
High Commissioner should be re- 
stricted to providing legal protection 
and that the question of granting 
material assistance should be left to 
future decisions of the General As- 
sembly. He felt it unwise for the 
United Nations to assume this 
responsibility for all the unfinished 
tasks of IRO. Moreover, the financial 
implication should be given further 
consideration before any decision 
regarding material assistance was 
taken. 


The representatives of Canada 
and Haiti shared the opinion that 
the High Commissioner should be 
appointed, while the representative 
of Mexico was in favor of his elec- 
tion by the Assembly or the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Mrs. 
Cairine Wilson (Canada) further 
thought it unrealistic to extend the 
responsibility of the High Commis- 
sioner to cover every possible 
category of refugees. That responsi- 
bility should be confined to those 
defined by the IRO Constitution as 
well as to any others which the As- 
sembly or the Economic and Social 
Council might expressly designate in 
the future. She concurred with the 
view that a certain amount of mate- 
rial assistance would still have to be 
provided. That amount should be 
covered by a separate budget col- 
lected on a voluntary basis and after 
the approval of the Assembly or the 
Economic and Social Council. Since 
the problem of refugees, she added, 
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was international in scope all respon- 
sible governments should contribute 
to that budget. 


Opposition to Joint Resolution 


India, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R., Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R., and Po- 
land opposed the joint Franco- 
United States draft resolution as a 
whole. A. S. Bokhari (Pakistan), 
supported in general by India and 
Iraq, stated that the draft contained a 
very large number of hopes, aspira- 
tions, and theoretical possibilities 
which might not materialize. Only 
three clear results would be achieved; 
a High Commissioner’s Office would 
be established, its main task would be 
to provide legal protection to refu- 
gees, and, at the beginning, it would 
abide by the definitions of the IRO 
Constitution. Indeed, the Committee 


Robert Fenaux, of Belgium 


was being asked to make provisions 
for an unknown number of refugees, 
over an unknown period of time and 
at an unknown cost to the United 
Nations. If the main function of the 
High Commissioner would be to 
provide the necessary legal protec- 
tion for refugees, he did not see why 
the IRO should not continue as in 
the past, as all the countries involved 
were members of that organization. 


Mr. Bokhari, therefore, stressed 
that the IRO should continue look- 
ing after its own refugees and not 
burden the whole of the United Na- 
tions with that task. Other coun- 
tries, he said, had much graver prob- 
lems of their own to consider. 


In answering this point Robert 
Fenaux of Belgium said that IRO 
had nearly completed its specific task 
and that it was no longer necessary 
to provide for such a large and 
costly international service with the 
power to act directly inside states. 
Moreover the problem could no 
longer be confined within the strict 
definitions of the IRO Constitution. 
He was therefore pleased to note 
that the idea of a High Commis- 
sioner’s office had gained general 
support. 


Emphasizing that a final solution 
could “only be provided by the 
voluntary repatriation of the refu- 
gees,” A. S. Stepanenko (Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.) opposed the joint draft 
resolution because it did not encour- 
age such a solution. On the con- 
trary, he thought, it made express 
provision for resettlement of refugees 
and their assimilation within new 
national communities. That, he de- 
clared, was anything but enviable 
since it could only “spell poverty 
and death for the unfortunate refu- 
gees,” as had been already shown by 
evidence. His delegation’s proposal, 
besides urging repatriation, required 
the governments concerned and 
IRO to furnish full particulars re- 
garding the refugees and displaced 
persons in their territories and camps 
as well as information regarding 
their living conditions. Such infor- 
mation, he said, was essential if a 
correct idea of the number of refu- 
gees and their precise fate was to 
be obtained. Moreover, his proposal 
had the further advantage of avoid- 
ing additional expenditure by the 
United Nations. 


This position was supported by the 
representatives from Eastern Europe. 
Vladimir Dedijer (Yugoslavia) said 
that he would vote in favor of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. proposal, which 
laid special emphasis on repatria- 
tion, in the hope that the Soviet 
Union would repatriate its citizens 
who had lost the right to hospitality 
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in his country. He described fully 
the case of those citizens, some of 
whom had been instructed “to carry 
on subversive and even criminal 
activities.” In his opinion, the only 
sound basis for dealing with the 
problem of refugees would be the 
adoption and application by the As- 
sembly of six rules—which he fully 
explained—imposing a definite line 
of conduct on all states. He thought 
it unnecessary to set up an inter- 
national organization for the protec- 
tion of refugees as contemplated in 
the joint draft resolution. The gov- 
vernments themselves should be 
responsible for dealing with that 
problem in accordance with certain 
basic principles set out in a conven- 
tion. 


After denying the Yugoslav charges 
Alexander S, Panyushkin (U.S.S.R.) 
stated that the four years which had 
elapsed since the adoption of the 
General Assembly resolution of 1946 
should have been ample for the com- 
pletion of repatriation. Hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet displaced per- 
sons remained in Western Germany 
and Austria, and almost as many 
had been transported to the United 
States, Canada, Australia, Belgium, 
and South America. Mr. Panyush- 
kin was supported by the Polish, 
Czechoslovokian, and Ukrainian 
S.S.R. representatives in denouncing 
the IRO’s alleged violations of the 
Assembly resolution. They claimed 
that the principal countries in IRO, 
having selected only those persons 
qualified for heavy labor or the in- 
telligence services, intended to refuse 
further responsibility for a situation 
which they themselves had created. 
Such was the real objective of the 
proposal for the establishment of the 
High Commissioner’s Office. 


This, however, was rebutted by 
Donald Kingsley, Director-General 
of IRO, and various representatives. 
Mr. Kingsley stated that despite the 
difficulties it had encountered, the 
organization had succeeded in re- 
patriating 66,000 displaced persons 
and in resettling 600,000 in various 
countries. It was hoped, he said, that 
by the time IRO ceased its activities 
it would have dealt with nearly 
1,000,000 people and _ provision 
would have been made for all those 
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Left to right: A. S. Stepanenko (Byelorussian S.S.R.), V. M. Zonov (U.S.S.R.), 
Frantisek Vrba (Czechoslovakia), Ivan P. Demchenko (Ukrainian S.S.R.), and 
Alexander S. Panyushkin (U.S.S.R.). 


who had been uprooted by the war. 
Less than 300,000 persons would 
then remain in the camps. As a 
temporary organization, Mr. Kings- 
ley added, the IRO could not solve 
the continuing problem of providing 
legal protection for the stateless, and 
some international action would be 
required for many years to come. 


Voting 


Finally the Committee, by a 
long series of votes, rejected par- 
agraph by paragraph the Byelorus- 
sian proposal, and adopted the joint 
Franco-United States draft resolu- 
tion as amended during the discus- 
sion. This included the French 
alternative clauses. The vote on the 
draft resolution was 24 to 12 with 
10 abstentions, with the United 
States voting against. 


As finally adopted, the draft reso- 
lution decides upon the establishment 
as of January 1, 1951, of the High 
Commissioner’s Office on the basis 
provided in the annex to the resolu- 
tion. It further requests the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare, for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s eleventh 
session, draft provisions for the im- 
plementation of this resolution and a 
draft budget for the operation of the 
Office in 1951. It also requests the 


Economic and Social Council to pre- 
pare at its eleventh session a draft 
resolution embodying provisions for 
the functioning of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office, to submit it to 
the General Assembly at its fifth 
session and to transmit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its next session such 
recommendations as the Council 
may deem appropriate regarding the 
definitions of the term “refugee” to 
be applied by the High Commis- 
sioner. 


Finally, the draft resolution would 
have the General Assembly review, 
not later than at its eighth regular 
session, the arrangements for the 
High Commissioner’s Office with a 
view to determining whether the 
Office should continue beyond 
December, 1953. 


In another resolution, the Third 
Committee adopted without debate 
a French proposal postponing until 
the next session the examination of 
the problem of assistance raised by 
the IRO Memorandum of October 
20, 1949, should this -problem. still 
be in existence at that time. The 
resolution addresses an urgent ap- 
peal to Member and non-Member 
states, calling upon them to furnish 
to the IRO the widest possible assist- 
ance. 
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FOURTH COMMITTEE 


Action On Dependent Territories 


The General Assembly is recom- 
mended to establish a Special Com- 
mittee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, according 
to a resolution adopted by the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee on No- 
vember 10, by a vote of 41 to 4, 
with 2 abstentions. 

The proposal adopted was pre- 
sented by India. The proposed Com- 
mittee, according to the resolution, 
would consist of Members transmit- 
ting information and an equal num- 
ber of non-Administering Members 
elected by the Fourth Committee, 
on behalf of the Assembly, on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible. 

According to the proposal, the 
Special Committee will examine all 
information transmitted by Members 
in the three fields (economic, social, 
and educational) specified in Article 
73 (e), including papers prepared 
by the Specialized Agencies and any 
reports of information taken in pur- 
suance of resolutions adopted by the 
Assembly concerning these fields in 
the Territories. 

The Committee is to meet in 1950, 
1951, and 1952 before the opening 
of regular Assembly sessions, and 
conclude work at least a week before 
the opening of each session. It will 
make substantive recommendations 
relating to functional fields generally, 
but not with respect to individual 
Territories, and any procedural rec- 
ommendations it may deem fit. 

Further, in its 1950 and 1951 ses- 
sions, the Assembly is to fill any 
seats on the Committee which may 
be vacant. The future of the Commit- 
tee is to be discussed during the 1952 
Assembly session, with its future 
composition and terms of reference. 

This important resolution was one 
of six adopted by the Committee. 
All of them were submitted by the 
Assembly’s Special Committee on In- 
formation. In addition, four propos- 
als submitted during the Fourth Com- 
mittee’s discussion were also adopted. 

The first group included: 

1. A recommendation, as amended 
by Cuba, that when the Standard 
Form for the guidance of Administer- 
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ing Members is revised, information 
on geography, history, people, and 
human rights should cease to be 
classified as optional; and that Mem- 
bers who have not voluntarily done 
so include information on govern- 
ment (passed November 5, by a vote 
of 25 to 8, with 7 abstentions). 

2. An invitation, amended by 
Cuba, to Administering Members to 
implement equal treatment in educa- 
tional matters for indigenous and 
non-indigenous inhabitants of the 
Territories and, when separate fa- 
cilities are maintained, to include 
full information on the financing of 
the separate educational institutions 
(adopted November 5, by a vote of 
42 to 1, with 4 abstentions). 

3. An invitation to UNESCO to 
communicate to Administering Mem- 
bers full information on measures 
for suppressing illiteracy in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, and re- 
port annually on these measures and 
requests for its services by Mem- 
bers concerned; and an invitation to 
the Secretary-General to collaborate 
in any necessary studies (adopted, 
as amended by Cuba, on November 
7, by a vote of 41 to none, with 8 
abstentions). 


4. A request that Administering 
Members co-operate with the Spe- 
cialized Agencies to examine the 
possibility of providing adequate 
training facilities for students in the 
territories in economic development, 
agriculture, education, labor, public 
health, and social welfare; further, 
that the Agencies report annually on 
matters which may be of service to 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, and 
the extent to which their services 
have been used (passed, with amend- 
ments by Cuba, China, and the 
Philippines, on November 7, by a 
vote of 38 to 1, with 9 abstentions). 


5 An invitation to the administer- 
ing Members to promote the use of 
indigenous languages in the territor- 
ies under their administration, to 
make them when and whenever pos- 
sible the languages of elementary, 
primary, and secondary instruction, 


and include data in this regard in 
information transmitted; further, an 
invitation to UNESCO to study this 
question and, particularly, measures 
for the speediest use of indigenous 
languages, taking into account the 
desires of the inhabitants (adopted, 
as amended by Syria, the United 
States, Yugoslavia, and Liberia, on 
November 9, by a vote of 28 to 3, 
with 15 abstentions). 

Subsequently, the United States 
and Mexico presented a joint pro- 
posal inviting the Special Committee 
to give special attention, in its 1950 
meeting, to the problems of educa- 
tion in the territories, and particu- 
larly to training in the economic and 
social fields, with the collaboration 
of the Specialized Agencies. It was 
accepted on November 11, by a 
vote of 31 to 3, with 10 abstentions. 

In a draft resolution submitted by 
Egypt, the General Assembly, con- 
sidering it within its responsibilities 
to express its opinions on the prin- 
ciples which guide Administering 
Powers in enumerating the territories 
for which they are obliged to trans- 
mit information, invites the Special 
Committee to examine the factors 
which should be taken into account 
in defining a Non-Self-Governing 
Territory. This was adopted on No- 
vember 16, by a vote of 31 to 3, 
with 10 abstentions. 

Cuba, Ecuador, and Guatemala 
then jointly advanced a_ proposal 
which noted that all future sum- 
maries, analyses, and annual sup- 
plements concerning transmitted 
information is required to be pub- 
lished in all three working languages, 
and invited the Secretary-General to 
publish periodically data on special 
aspects of the progress achieved in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. Ac- 
companying the proposal was a Sec- 
retariat estimate of $12,250 for the 
cost of preparation and printing. By 
a vote of 28 to 3, with 14 absten- 
tions, the proposal was accepted on 
November 17. 

On the same day, an Australian 
draft resolution, requesting the Sec- 
retary-General to keep the Special 
Committee informed of technical 
assistance accorded to the territor- 
ies by the Specialized Agencies and 
inter-governmental regional organiza- 
tions, was adopted by a vote of 40 to 
none, with 4 abstentions. 
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CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS 


Proposals on Future Work 


Despite the lack of unanimity 
among its permanent members, the 
Security Council should continue its 
study of the regulation and reduction 
of conventional armaments and 
armed forces through the agency of 
the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. This is the effect of a 
recommendation forwarded to the 
Assembly for approval on November 
19 by the ad hoc Political Commit- 
tee after a five-meeting debate. 


The draft resolution was presented 
jointly to the Committee by France 
and Norway and was adopted by a 
vote of 42-5, with 5 abstentions. 


It recalls the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of November 19, 1948—just a 
year before—particularly the As- 
sembly’s recommendation that the 
Commission, in carrying out its plan 
of work, should devote its first at- 
tention to the formulation of pro- 
posals for the receipt, checking, and 
publication, by an_ international 
organ of control within the frame- 
work of the Security Council, of full 
information to be supplied by Mem- 
ber states with regard to their effec- 
tives and their conventional arma- 
ments. 


The draft resolution then approves 
the proposals formulated by the 
Commission for the submission and 
verification of full information as 
constituting the necessary basis for 


implementation of the Assembly’s 
recommendation. 

It considers “that the early submis- 
sion of this information would con- 
stitute an essential step towards a 
substantial reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces and 
that, on the other hand, no agree- 
ment is likely to be reached on this 
matter so long as each state lacks 
exact and authenticated information 
concerning the conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces of other 
states.” 

The draft resolution then notes 
that unanimity among the perma- 
nent members of the Council, which 
is “essential” for the implementation 
of the proposals, has not yet been 
achieved. 

Therefore it recommends that the 
Council, despite this lack of unani- 
mity, continue its study through the 
agency of the Commission, in ac- 
cordance with its plan of work, “in 
order to make such progress as may 
be possible.” 

Finally, the draft resolution calls 
on all members of the Council to 
co-operate to this end. 

By a vote of 30-6, with 14 absten- 
tions, the ad hoc Political Commit- 
tee rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal 
deeming it essential that states should 
submit both information on armed 
forces and* conventional armaments 
and information on atomic weapons. 


THREE ASPECTS OF COUNCIL’S WORK (Continued from page 684) 


The main organization problem of 
the Council, according to Dr. P. C. 
Chang, of China, was the one of 
taking up questions in their proper 
order. A clear distinction should be 
drawn between current routine mat- 
ters, such as examining the report of 
commissions, and new specific activi- 
ties such as technical assistance 
problems, financing economic de- 
velopment, and full employment. If 
the Council were to deal with the 
second type of activities at special 
meetings for the purpose, Govern- 
ments would not hesitate to send the 
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most qualified experts who could not 
absent themselves for long from their 
posts. Routine activities could then 
be dealt with by representatives who 
could attend sessions for longer pe- 
riods. 

Finally, the Committee decided 
unanimously that the General As- 
sembly should take note of Chapters 
I, IV, and VI of the Council’s Re- 
port. It did so on the understanding 
that this decision would form part of 
a general decision by the Assembly 
on the Report as a whole. 


Thanassis Aghnides (Greece), Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions. 


Further Appropriations 
Approved by Committee 


The appropriations for implement- 
ing the decisions of the Economic 
and Social Council in respect of an 
ad hoc committee to study the prob- 
lem of slavery, a meeting of experts 
on tropical housing and town_plan- 
ning, and the establishment of a 
cartographic office in the United 
Nations, were examined by the Fifth 
Committee. 

By 37 votes to none with 2 absten- 
tions the Committee accepted the Ad- 
visory Committee’s recommendation 
of $17,000 for the first of these 
items. A U.S.S.R. proposal to delete 
the item of $20,000 for a meeting 
of experts on tropical housing and 
town planning, was rejected by 20 
votes to 11 with 6 absentions, and 
a U.S.S.R. proposal to delete the 
item of $13,000 for the establish- 
ment of a cartographic office, on the 
understanding that this should be 
postponed until the following year, 
was accepted by 22 votes to 12 with 
5 abstentions. The total appropria- 
tion of $37,000 for these items 
recommended by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, as amended by the deletion 
of the item relating to the carto- 
graphic office, was then accepted by 
31 votes to none with 6 abstentions. 
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dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 


239TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 15 
Report of Trusteeship Council's report 
of Fourth Cttee (A/1028): discussion 
begun—statements by reps. of Philip- 
pines, Brazil, India, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Cuba, U.K. and Thailand. 


240TH PLENARY MEETING—NOov. 15 
Report of Trusteeship Council; consid- 
eration concluded—statements by reps. 
of Belgium, Australia, China, U.S., 
Yugoslavia, Egypt, and Mexico; six 
draft resols. contained in report of 
Fourth Cttee adopted by following 
votes: (1) on political advancement of 
Trust Territories as whole as amended 
by 51-0, with 2 absts.; (2) on petitions 
and visiting missions by 54-0, with 1 
abst.; (3) on economic advancement in 
Trust Territories as whole by 49-1, with 
7 absts.; (4) on social advancement as 
amended by Australia (A/1090) by 
52-1, with 4 absts.; (5) on educational 
advancement as whole by 50-0, with 5 
absts.; (6) on use of U.N. flag in Trust 
Territories by 48-5, with 4 absts. 


Administrative Unions Affecting Trust 
Territories, report of Fourth Cttee (A/ 
1065): statements by reps. of U.K., 
France, Guatemala, and Cuba; draft 
resol. contained in report as whole 
adopted by vote of 44-9, with 1 abst. 


241sT PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 16 
Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries, reports of Second and 
Fifth Cttees (A/1064, 1072): discussion 
begun—statements by reps. of Chile, 
China, Peru, U.S., India, France, Philip- 
pines, Lebanon, and Bolivia. 


242ND PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 16 


Economic development: discussion con- 
cluded—statements by reps. of Uruguay, 
Egypt, Pakistan, Haiti, Colombia, Mex- 
ico, U.S.S.R., Poland, Netherlands, and 
Cuba; draft resols. contained in report 
of Second Cttee (A/1064) adopted 
unanimously, after rejection of para- 
graph 2 of resol, on economic.develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. 


Discriminations practised by certain 
States against immigrating labor and, in 
particular, against labor recruited from 
ranks of refugees, report of Third Cttee 
(A/1052, A/1084): discussion begun— 
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statements by reps. of U.S. and Poland; 
substitute Polish draft resol. (A/1084) 
introduced. 


243RD PLENARY MEETING—NOov. 17 


Immigrating labor: consideration con- 
cluded with statements by reps. of 
France, Mexico, U.K., Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia; draft 
resol. recommended by Third Cttee (A/ 
1052), with minor drafting change 
adopted by vote of 45-6, with 2 absts. 


Advisory social welfare services, report 
of Third Cttee (A/1068): draft resol. 
recommended by Third Cttee adopted 
unanimously. 


244TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 17 


Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece, reports 
of First and Fifth Cttees (A/1062, 
1062/Corr. 1, 1063, 1080, 1092, 1092/ 
Corr. 1): discussion opened, after pres- 
entation by Rapporteurs of First and 
Fifth Cttees of reports of their respect- 
ive Cttees; statements made by reps. of 
Australia, U.S., Greece, U.S.S.R., U.K., 
and France; two draft resols. (A/1063, 
1080) introduced by U.S.S.R. 


245TH PLENARY MEETING—NOv. 18 


Greece: President’s ruling that Polish 
motion to permit rep. of Albania to 
make statement is contrary to practice 
of G.A. upheld by vote of 34-5, with 2 
absts.; statements by reps. of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bolivia, and Ukrainian S.S.R. 


246TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 18 


Greece: discussion concluded with state- 
ments by reps. of El Salvador, Yugo- 
slavia, Byelorussion S.S.R., Turkey, 
China, and Poland; U.K. draft resol. 
(A/1116) circulated; draft resol. “A” 
recommended by First Cttee (A/1062) 
adopted by vote of 50-6, with 2 absts.; 
draft resol. “B” (A/1062) adopted 
unanimously; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/ 
1063) up to paragraph (F) rejected by 
series of votes. 


247TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 19 
Greece: further consideration of U.K. 
and U.S.S.R. draft resols. postponed 
pending revision of Conciliation Cttee’s 
work. 


Question of disposal of former Italian 


November 7- November 20 


colonies, reports of First and Fifth 
Cttees (A/1089, 1089/Corr. 1, 1082, 
1109, 1110): discussion opened; state- 
ments made by reps. of Iraq, U.K., 
U.S., Lebanon, India, Liberia and 
China. 


248TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 19 


Former Italian colonies: discussion con- 
tinued with statements by reps. of 
Czechoslovakia, Pakistan, Peru, Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., Philippines, Poland, Argen- 
tina, Byelorussian S.S.R., China and 
Egypt; announcement by President that 
His Imperial Majesty Shahanshah of 
Iran had accepted invitation to address 
G.A. at 4:00 p.m. on Monday, Nov. 
24. 


First Committee 


314TH MEETING—NOvV. 7 

Former Italian colonies: discussion of 
report of Sub-Cttee 17 (A.C.1/522) 
continued; Chinese amendments (A/ 
C.1/522) continued; Chinese amend- 
ments (A/C.1/528) to Sub-Cttee’s first 
draft resol. submitted; U.S.S.R. revised 
draft resol. (A/C.1/487/Rev.1) sub- 
mitted. 


315TH MEETING—NOV. 7 

Former Italian colonies: discussion con- 
tinued; Polish amendments ' (A/C.1/ 
529) to Sub-Cttee’s first draft resol. 
submitted. 


316TH MEETING—Nov. 8 


Former Italian colonies: discussion con- 
tinued. 


317TH MEETING—Nov. 8 


Former Italian colonies: discussion con- 
cluded; Lebanese amendment (A/C.1/ 
530) to Sub-cttee’s first draft resol. sub- 
mitted. 


318TH MEETING—Nov. 9 


Former Italian colonies: Argentine pro- 
posal that reps. of Somali Youth League 
and other organizations be given op- 
portunity to submit written observa- 
tions on recommendations of Sub-Cttee 
adopted by vote of 25-19, with 2 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/487/Rev. 
1) rejected by series of votes; Liberian 
draft resol. (A/C.1/490) withdrawn, 
after rejection of preamble by vote of 
21-27, with 5 absts.; detailed voting on 
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first draft resol. recommended by Sub- 
Cttee 17 begun. 


319TH MEETING—Nov. 9 


Former Italian colonies: detailed vot- 
ing on Sub-Cttee’s first draft resol. and 
relating amendments continued; section 
“A” as amended by China (A/C.1/528) 
adopted by series of votes, after rejec- 
tion of various amendments. 


320TH MEETING—Nov. 10 


Former Italian colonies: detailed voting 
on section “B” (Italian Somaliland) of 
Sub-Cttee’s first draft resol. and relat- 
ing amendments continued. 


321sT MEETING—Nov. 10 


Former Italian colonies: Section “B” of 
Sub-Cttee’s first draft resol. as amended 
by Lebanon (A/C.1/530 and India 
(A/C.1/537) adopted by series of votes, 
after rejection of Polish and Chinese 
amendments. 


322ND MEETING—Nov. 11 


Former Italian colonies: various amend- 
ments to Sub-Cttee’s first draft resol. 
submitted. 


323RD MEETING—Nov. 11 


Former Italian colonies: voting of sec- 
tion “C” of Sub-Cttee’s draft resol. con- 
tinued; joint Argentine-French draft 
resol. (A/C.1/536/Rev.1) as amended 
by France (A/C.1/543) adopted by 
vote of 23-10, with 23 absts. 


324TH MEETING—Nov. 12 


Former Italian colonies: voting on Sub- 
Cttee’s first and second draft resols. as 
amended (A/C.1/546) concluded as fol- 
lows: preamble and_ section “A” 
(Libya) as whole by roll-call vote of 
50-0, with 8 absts.; section “B” (Ital- 
ian Somaliland) as whole by roll-call 
vote of 47-7, with 4 absts.; section 
“C” (Eritrea) as whole by roll-call vote 
of 47-5, with 6 absts.; section “D” (ad- 
ministrative provisions) as whole by 
vote of 47-4, with 4 absts.; first draft 
resol. as whole by vote of 49-1, with 8 
absts.; second draft resol. by vote of 
46-4, with 4 absts. 


325TH MEETING—Nov. 14 


Condemnation of preparations for new 
war, and conclusion of five-power pact 
for strengthening of peace: general de- 
bate opened; joint draft resol. (A/C.1/ 
549) submitted jointly by U.S. and 
U.K. 


326TH-331sT MEETINGS—Nov. 14, 15, 
16 and 17 

Condemnation of new war: general de- 
bate continued. 
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Ad hoc Political Committee 


30TH MEETING—Nov. 7 

International control of atomic energy 
(A/993, 1045): general debate opened; 
joint Canadian-French draft resol. 
(A/AC.31/L.27) submitted; Indian 
draft resol. (A/AC.31/26) introduced. 


31st MEETING—Nov. 8 


Atomic energy: general debate con- 
tinued; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/AC.31/ 
L.28) introduced. 


32ND MEETING—NOov. 9 


Atomic energy: general debate con- 
tinued; Haitian draft resol. (A/AC.31/ 
L.29) submitted. 


33RD MEETING—Nov. 10 


Atomic energy: general debate con- 
tinued; Argentine draft resol. (A/AC.31 
/L.30) submitted. 


34TH MEETING—Nov. 11 


Atomic energy: general 
tinued. 


debate con- 


35TH MEETING—Nov. 12 


Atomic energy: general debate con- 
cluded—statements by reps. of Norway, 
Canada, Liberia, India, France, Leba- 
non, Colombia, Haiti, and U.S.S.R.; re- 
vised joint Canadian-French draft resol. 
(A/AC.31/L.27/Rev.1) submitted. 


36TH MEETING—Nov. 14 


Atomic energy: U.S.S.R. amendments 
(A/AC.31/L.31), to Canadian-French 
joint draft resol. submitted. 


37TH MEETING—Nov. 14 


Atomic energy: Franco-Canadian draft 
resol. adopted by vote of 48-5, with 3 
absts., after rejection of U.S.S.R. 
amendments; Indian draft resol. (A/ 
AC.31/L.26) rejected by vote of 15-24, 
with 18 absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
(A/AC.31/L.28/ rejected in parts; Ar- 
gentine draft resol. (A/AC.31/L30) to 
gether with U.S.S.R. amendments (A/ 
AC.31/L.32) rejected by roll-call vote 
of 15-20, with 23 absts. 


38TH MEETING—Nov. 15 

Prohibition of atomic weapon and re- 
duction by one-third of armaments and 
armed forces of permanent members of 
Security Council (A/1020, 1042): gen- 
eral debate opened; joint Franco-Nor- 
wegian draft resol. (A/AC.31/L.33/ 
Rev.t) introduced. 


39TH MEETING—Nov. 16 


Prohibition of atomic weapon: general 
debate continued. 


40TH MEETING—Nov. 17 

Atomic weapon: general debate con- 
tinued; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/AC.31/ 
L.35) submitted. 


Report of Security Council (A/945): 
resol. (A/AC.31/L.36) recommending 
that G.A. take note of report adopted. 


4ist MEETING—Nov. 18 


Atomic weapon: general debate con- 
tinued. 


42ND MEETING—Nov. 19 


Atomic weapon: general debate con- 
cluded; draft resol. submitted by France 
and Norway (A/AC.31/L.33/Rev.2) 
adopted by vote of 42-5, with 5 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. rejected by vote 
of 6-30, with 14 absts. 


Second Committee 


114TH MEETING—Nov. 9 


Chapter Il “B” of ECOSOC report 
(A/972): discussion concluded—state- 
ment by President of ECOSOC; report 
noted; decision to append to Rappor- 
teur’s report President of ECOSOC’s 
statement. 


115TH MEETING—Nov. 14 


Full employment: decision by vote of 
17-11, with 17 absts. that Rapporteur’s 
draft report be revised to include syn- 
opsis of general debate. 


Chapter Il “B” of report of ECOSOC: 
Rapporteur’s draft report (A/C.2/L.32) 
approved unanimously. 


Joint Second and Third Cttee 


41st MEETING (jointly with Fifth Cttee) 
—Nov. 7 

Budget estimates for financial year 
1950, (b) Reports of Advisory Cttee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, in so far as they relate to special- 
ized agencies (A/934,1005; A/C.2 & 
3/L.7 (A/C.5/L.25), A/C.2 & 3/L.8 
(A/C.5/L.26)); Australian draft resols. 
(A/C.2 & 3/L.7/Rev.1) (A/C.5/L.25/ 
Rev.1) and (A/C.2 & 3/L.8 (A/C.5/ 
L.25)) as whole as amended adopted by 
votes of 34-2, with 15 absts.; and 31-2, 
with 15 absts. respectively; statements 
made by Chairmen of Cttee on Con- 
tributions and of Advisory Cttee. 

with Fifth 


42ND MEETING (jointly 


Cttee)—Nov. 7 

Action taken in pursuance of agree- 
ments between U.N. and specialized 
agencies, report of ECOSOC: New Zea- 
land draft resol. (A/C.2 & 3/L.4 (A/ 
C.5/L.23)) as whole as amended 
adopted by vote of 50-0, with no absts., 
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after rejection of Brazilian and Polish 
amendments. 


Problem of proliferation and overlap- 
ping of programs of U.N. and of spe- 
cialized agencies, item proposed by 
Brazil: Agreement that reps. of Brazil 
and U.K. meet together to discuss pos- 
sibility of presenting joint proposal at 
next meeting. 

with Fifth 


43RD MEETING (jointly 


Cttee)—Nov. 8 


Overlapping of programs of U.N. and 
of specialized agencies: joint Brazilian- 
U.K. draft resol. (A/C.2 & 3/L.11 (A/ 
C.5/L.29)) adopted unanimously. 


Report of ECOSOC, Chapter V (A/ 
972): noted on understanding that its 
decision would form part of general 
resol. to be adopted by G.A. on report 
as whole; agreement that Rapporteur’s 
report be circulated to members for 
comments and that no further meeting 
be required unless necessary. 


44TH MEETING—Nov. 10 

Election of Rapporteur: D. P. Kar- 
marker (INDIA) elected Rapporteur. 
Consideration of agenda: agreement to 
consider jointly Chapters I, TV and VI 
of Report of ECOSOC. 


Report of ECOSOC: Chapters 1, IV and 
VI (A/972): general debate opened; 
progress report by rep. of Secty-Gen. 
on earthquake relief presented; resol. 
taking note of Chapters adopted unani- 
mously; agreement that Rapporteur’s re- 
port be circulated to members for com- 
ment and that no further meeting be 
required. 


Third Committee 


257TH AND 258TH MEETINGS—Nov. 8 
AND 9 


Refugees and stateless persons: general 
debate continued. 


259TH MEETING—Nov. 10 


Refugees and stateless persons: discus- 
sion continued—statement by Director- 
Gen. of IRO. 


260TH-263RD MEETINGS—Nov. 11-15 


Refugees and stateless persons: general 
debate continued. 


264TH MEETING—Nov. 15 

Refugees and stateless persons: general 
debate concluded: Byelorussian S.S.R. 
draft resol. (A/C.3/L.25) rejected in 
parts; joint Franco-U.S. draft resol. as 
whole as amended adopted by roll-call 
vote of 24-12, with 10 absts.; French 
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draft resol. (A/C.3/L.27) adopted by 
vote of 18-8, with 18 absts. 


265TH MEETING—Nov. 18 


U.N. International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (A/1006; E/1406; A/C.3/ 
L.34,35): consideration begun and 
statement by Chairman of Executive 
Board of ICEF. 


266TH MEETING—Nov. 18 


ICEF: general debate continued. 


Fourth Committee 


118TH MEETING—NOvV. 7 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: examination of draft resols. 
recommended by Special Cttee on In- 
formation Transmitted under Article 
73 (e) of Charter (A/923, Annex II) 
continued; draft resol. on eradication 
of illiteracy as amended by Cuba 
adopted by roll-call vote of 41-0, with 
8 absts. (A/C.4/L.2); draft resol. on 
international collaboration in regard to 
economic, social, and educational con- 
ditions as amended by China (A/C.4/ 
L.38) and Cuba (A/C.4/L.2) adopted 
by roll-call vote of 38-1, with 9 absts. 


119TH MEETING—NOoOvV. 8 


Administrative unions affecting Trust 
Territories, report of Trusteeship Coun- 
cil: Rapporteur’s draft report (A/C.4/ 
L.42) approved. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: voting on draft resol. on 
language of instruction begun. 


120TH MEETING—Nov. 9 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: draft resol. on language of 
instruction as amended by Syria (A/ 
C.4/L.44) and Yugoslavia (A/C.4/ 
L.45/Rev.1) adopted by roll-call vote 
of 28-3, with 15 absts. 


121ist MEETING—Nov. 10 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: discussion continued. 


122ND MEETING—Nov. 10 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: Indian draft resol. (A/C.4/ 
L.39) as whole as amended adopted by 
roll-call vote of 41-4, with 2 absts. 


123RD MEETING—Nov. 11 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: Mexican-U.S. joint draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.41), as amended 
adopted by roll-call vote of 31-3, with 
10 absts. 


124TH MEETING—NOvV. : 14 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: examination begun of Egyp- 
tian draft resol. (A/C.4/L.37) concern- 
ing territories to which Chapter XI of 
Charter applies. 


125TH MEETING—Nov. 16 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: examination concluded; 
Egyptian draft resol. as amended by 
Uruguay adopted by roll-call vote of 
30-10, with 7 absts.; consideration be- 
gun of joint draft resol. concerning 
publication of information relating to 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, sub- 
mitted by Cuba, Ecuador, and Guate- 
mala (A/C.4/L.40/Rev.1) and of note 
by Secty-Gen. on its financial impli- 
cations (A/C.4/L.47). 


126TH MEETING—Nov. 17 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: examination continued of 
joint draft resol. and note by Secty- 
Gen. 


127TH MEETING—Nov. 17 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: examination concluded; joint 
draft resol. adopted by roll-call vote of 
28-3, with 14 absts.; Australian draft 
resol. on information on technical assist- 
ance accorded to Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (A/C.4/L.43) as amended 
adopted by vote of 40-0, with 4 absts. 


128TH MEETING—Nov. 18 


Question of South-West Africa: report 
of Trusteeship Council (A/929, 933, 
962; A/C.4/L.53, L.54): consideration 
begun. 


129TH MEBTING—Nov. 18 


South-West Africa: discussion contin- 
ued. 


Fifth Committee 


218TH, 219TH, AND 220TH MEETINGS 
(JOINTLY WITH JOINT SECOND AND 
THIRD CTTEE—NOV. 7 AND 8. 


(See under Joint Second and Third 
Cttee) 


221st MEETING—Nov. 8 


Establishment of Administration Tribu- 
nal (A/C.5/L.4/Rev. 2): discussion 
concluded; articles 11, 12, and 13 of 
draft statute as amended adopted by re- 
spective votes of 32-0, with 1 abst.; 
33-0, with 6 absts.; 34-0, with 5 absts.; 
draft statute as whole as amended 
adopted by vote of 39-2, with 2 absts.; 
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Secty-Gen.’s amendment (A/C.5/L.4/ 
Rev.2) adopted unanimously. 


Budget estimates for 1950 (A/903, 934, 
1056; A/C.5/324): Philippine proposal 
on section 22 adopted by vote of 34-6, 
with 4 absts.; Chilean proposal for sec- 
tion 23 adopted by vote of 41-3, with 4 
absts. 

Expenses of Permanent Central Opium 
Board, Assessment of Non-Members of 
U.N., signatories of Convention of Feb. 
19, 1925, relating to narcotic drugs (A/ 
976; A/C.5/334, 340): draft resol, pro- 
posed by Secty-Gen. (A/C.5/340) 
adopted unanimously. 


222ND MEETING—Nov. I|1 


Budget estimates for 1950: decisions: 
(1) to accept Advisory Cttee’s recom- 
mendation of $850,000 for U.N. Special 
Cttee on Balkans by vote of 35-6, with 
no absts.; (2) to accept unanimously 
estimate of Secty-Gen., approved by 
Advisory Cttee, of $50,000 for repatri- 
ation of Greek children. 


Registration and publication of treaties 
and international agreements (A/C.5/ 
333; A/1061): decision taken unani- 
mously to accept Secty-Gen.’s proposal 
(A/C.5/333), approved by Advisory 
Cttee (A/1061), concerning budgetary 
implications of Sixth Cttee’s draft resol. 
on this item. 


Section 1, Chapter 1V, International 
Law Commission (A/903, 934, 1051; 
A/C.5/320, 325, 347): Secty-Gen.’s 
conclusion (A/C.5/347, para 18, 19, 20) 
approved unanimously; U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to delete sum of $4,000 recom- 
mended by Advisory Cttee (A/1051) 
adopted by vote of 23-17, with 4 absts.; 
amount of $75,000 for Chapter IV of 
section 1 approved by vote of 43-0, 
with | abst. 


Section 6, U.N. Commission for India 
and Pakistan (A/C.5/338; A/1070): 
discussion of Secty-Gen.’s estimates (A/ 
C.5/338) and related report of Advis- 
ory Cttee (A/1070) begun. 


223RD MEETING—Nov. 1I1 


Budget estimates for 1950, Section 6: 
discussion concluded; Secty-Gen.’s and 
Advisory Cttee’s estimate of $666,000 for 
U.N. Commission for India and Pakis- 
tan approved by vote of 34-5, with 2 
absts., after rejection of U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal; estimate of $49,200 for plebiscite 
administration in Kashmir approved by 
vote of 32-4, with 5 absts. 


Decisions taken at ninth session of 
ECOSOC (A/C.5/339; A/1071): deci- 
sions: (1) to accept estimate of $17,000 
recommended by Advisory Cttee for ad 
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hoc cttee on slavery by vote of 37-0, 
with 2 absts.); (2) to reject U.S.S.R. 
proposal concerning meeting of experts 
on tropical housing and town planning 
by vote of 11-20, with 6 absts.; (3) to 
accept U.S.S.R. proposal concerning es- 
tablishment of cartographic service by 
vote of 22-12, with 5 absts.; (4) to ac- 
cept total estimate of $37,000 as recom- 
mended by Advisory Cttee for ad hoc 
cttee on slavery and meeting of experts 
on tropical housing and town planning 
by vote of 31-0, with 6 absts. 


224TH MEETING—Nov. 16 


Budget estimates for 1950: estimate of 
$20,290 recommended by Secty-Gen. 
and Advisory Cttee for establishment of 
Information Centre in Liberia approved 
by vote of 32-0, ‘With 2 absts. 


Effect of devaluation of currencies by 
certain countries on budget estimates 
for 1950 (A/C.5/335, A/1086): Ad- 
visory Cttee’s estimate of $500,000 as 
minimum amount of savings likely to 
accrue as result of devaluation of cur- 
rencies approved; agreement that this 
amount be entered in new section of 
budget estimates by vote of 30-0, with 
5 absts. 


225TH MEETING—NOovV. 16 


Budget estimates for 1950: U.S. pro- 
posal that Secty-Gen., in consultation 
with Advisory Cttee and International 
Court of Justice, review section 27 and 
report back during present session 
adopted by vote of 14-10, with 9 absts. 


Former Italian colonies (A/C.5/351, 
352; A/1091): implications of draft 
resol. adopted by First Cttee examined; 
Syrian proposal that Advisory Cttee’s 
estimate be increased $52,000 adopted 
by vote of 18-11, with 1 abst.; total es- 
timate of $452,000 approved by vote 
of 24-5, with 3 absts. 


226TH MEETING—Nov. 18 


United Nations Field Service (A/959 
and Corr. 1, 1058, 1088; A/C.5/332, 
348): recommendation of Secty-Gen. 
and Advisory Cttee of gross budget of 
$337,000 for Field Service accepted by 
vote of 31-5, with no absts. with under- 
standing that offsetting savings to esti- 
mated amount of $228,800 would ac- 
crue on budgets of various commissions 
and cttees of investigation or concilia- 
tion, making net expenditure of $108,- 
200. 


Sixth Committee 


185TH MEETING—Nov. 7 


Reparation for injuries incurred in serv- 
ice of U.N., advisory opinion of Inter- 


national Court of Justice and report of 
Secty-Gen. (A/955, 960; A/C.6/L.51, 
L.57, L.62, L.68, L.70, L.71): general 
debate continued. 


186TH MEETING—Nov. 8 


Reparation for injuries: general debate 
concluded; French draft resol. (A/C.6/ 
L.71) as whole as amended adopted by 
vote of 45-5, with 1 abst. 


187TH MEETING—Nov. 9 


Reparation for injuries: reps. of Mexico, 
Iran, and Peru explain their votes on 
draft resol. adopted at previous meet- 
ing. 

Draft rules for calling of international 
conferences, report of Secty-Gen. (A/ 
943; A/C.6/L.63, L/67, L.69, L.72-74): 
discussion opened—statement by Assist- 
ant Secy-Gen. in charge of Legal De- 
partment. 


188TH MEETING—Nov. 9 


International conferences: discussion on 
draft rule 1 (A/943) continued. 


189TH MEETING—Nov. 10 


International conferences: affirmative 
reply to Iranian preliminary question 
whether, at this stage, draft rules be 
confined to calling of conferences of 
states given by vote of 25-22, with 2 
absts.; consideration of rule | resumed. 


190TH MEETING—Nov. II 


Draft Convention for suppression of 
traffic in persons and of exploitation of 
prostitution of others (A/C.6/329 and 
Add. 1, 333 and Corr. 1; A/C.6/L.66): 
Sub-Cttee set up to prepare draft replies 
to questions referred by Third Cttee. 


International conferences: draft rule | 
as amended in consequence of decision 
taken at previous meeting adopted by 
vote of 40-0, with 6 absts., after re- 
jection of U.S.S.R. amendments. 


191stT MEETING—Nov. 14 


International conferences: examination 
of draft rules continued. 


192ND MEETING—Nov. 15. 


Report of International Law Commis- 
sion. Part I, General: Letter dated 
Nov. 14, 1949, from President of G.A. 
communicating reply of Chairman of 
Fifth Cttee in connection with para- 
graph 42 of report of International Law 
Commission (A/925; A/C.6/L.79): 
agreement that no action required, but 
that reference be included in report to 
G.A 


International conferences: discussion 
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continued; voting on draft rule 3 and 
relating amendments begun. 


193RD MEETING—Nov. 17 
International conferences: voting on 
rule 3 and relating amendments con- 
cluded; U.S.S.R. amendment to first 
sentence of rule 8 (A/C.6/L.72, point 
4) rejected by vote of 10-13, with 18 
absts.; U.K. amendment (A/C.6/L.84) 
as whole adopted by vote of 29-6, with 
2 absts. 


194TH MEETING—Nov. 17 
International conferences: U.S.S.R. 
amendment to delete rule 11 adopted 
by vote of 26-11, with 3 absts.; Nether- 
lands amendment (A/C.6/L.75) as 
amended by Cuba adopted by vote of 
22-5, with 7 absts. 


195TH MEETING—Nov. 18 
International conferences: rule 4 as 
amended at previous meeting adopted 
by vote of 38-1, with 1 abst., after re- 
jection of Israeli amendment; discus- 
sion of draft rule 5 begun. 


196TH MEETING—Nov. 18 
International conferences: consideration 


of rule 5 postponed; U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment for deletion of rule 7 rejected by 
vote of 5-28, with 10 absts.; Argentine- 
Danish text for rule 7 adopted by vote 
of 36-0, with 9 absts.; rule 10 adopted 
by vote of 44-0, with no absts.; decision 
not to consult Fifth Cttee on financial 
implications of rule 5 taken by vote of 
33-6, with 6 absts. 


197TH MEETING—Nov, 19 


International conferences: U.S. amend- 
ment (A/C.6/L.89 replacing A/C.6/ 
L.63) and U.S.S.R. amendment (A/C.6/ 
L.72) to draft rule 5 adopted by vote 
of 32-4, with no absts.; draft rule 6 
as amended by Lebanon (A/C.6/L.74) 
and France—to delete sub-para (d)— 
adopted by vote of 38-0, with 1 abst.; 
U.S. amendment to delete second sen- 
tence of draft rule 8 adopted by vote 
of 33-1, with 6 absts., substance of first 
sentence having been incorporated in 
draft rule 3. 


Security Council 


454TH MEETING—Nov. 18 


Indonesian question, special report on 
Round Table Conference submitted by 


United Nations Commission for Indo- 
nesia (S/1417): report placed on agenda, 
and further discussion adjourned until 
additional documents available. 


International Court of Justice 


Nov. 17 


Corfu Channel case: hearings on assess- 
ment of damages begun—statements by 
agent for U.K. and Sir Frank Soskice 
(U.K.); decision to appoint two experts 
—Rear-Admiral Berck and Engineer de 
Rooy (Netherlands). 


WHO 


Nov. 15 


Membership: Peru ratifies Constitution, 
bringing total of members to 67. 


ITO 


Nov. 16 

Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession 
to GATT: signed by Syria, bringing 
total of signatories to 11. 


Yearbook of the United Nations 


The most important reference book on the work of 
the Organization, the Yearbook of the United Nations 
1947-48, was recently published. 

The purpose of the Yearbook is to present to the 
public an account of the United Nations in detailed, 
ready reference form that will be of permanent inter- 
est. It is a carefully documented record of the meet- 
ings held, decisions taken, and work done. This 
embraces much, as the Secretary-General points out 
in an introduction. 

“The period covered by the Yearbook was an event- 
ful one,” he writes, “during which many of the most 
complicated problems of international relations were 
brought before the United Nations. The activity of 
the Organization increased accordingly, both in the 
political field and in the economic and social field. 

“I hope,” adds Mr. Lie, “that this survey of one 
year’s work of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies will enable students of international affairs 
to understand better the increasingly complex acti- 
vities of the United Nations and its associated organi- 
zations.” 

The Yearbook deals mainly with the period since the 
publication of the first volume but, aiming at complete 
entity, and for the benefit of those who failed to ob- 
tain a copy of the first Yearbook, the current volume 
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opens with an historical introduction which summar- 
izes the origin and evolution of the United Nations, 
and a record of the accomplishments of the Organiza- 
tion during its first year and a half of existence. 

It also describes in detail the functions, organiza- 
tion, and work of the organs of the United Nations. 

Another section of the volume is devoted to the 
thirteen specialized agencies, with an account of origin, 
membership, structure, purpose, and activities during 
the period under review. 

The substantive work of the United Nations is dealt 
with subject by subject, an arrangement which en- 
hances the reference value of the work. As an ex- 
ample, the whole story of atomic energy in relation to 
the United Nations is dealt with authoritatively and in 
documented form. Similarly, on the économic and 
social side, many fields of work are surveyed and 
documented. 

Texts of important documents are given, as also a 
series of annexes, appendices, footnotes, charts, and 
maps. 

There is also a “Who’s Who” of United Nations 
personalities, a Roster of the United Nations, a Se- 
lected Bibliography, and much other valuable material. 

The Yearbook is available at all United Nations 
sales agents. The price is $12.50 (US). 


U. N. B.—December 1, 1949 








United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd. 
Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: ‘ 
The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Pragune 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librarie Internationale, 
Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,”” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Iran: 

Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 
Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librarie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Mations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 


Thomas & Thomas 
Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 


Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Poland: 
Spoldzielna Wydawnicza ‘“CZYTELNIK,” 
38 Poznanska, Warsaw. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel 
Vevey; and Hans Rounhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agency, Ltd., Commissioner 
& Rissik Streets, Johannesburg; also in 
Cape Town and Durban. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M. S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh and Manchester). 


United States: 


International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. Hector 
D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 


Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzec, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 
OF STATISTICS 


The most comprehensive and up-to-date source of cur- 
rent statistics on world economic and social conditions. 


In each issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics more than 
60 tables, totalling over 160 pages, present the latest available 
information from over 70 countries in the following fields: 


Population and Manufactures 
Vital Statistics Food 

Employment and Internal Trade 
Unemployment External Trade 

Industrial Production Transport 

Fuel and Power Finance 

Raw Materials Wages and Prices 


Special tables are published from time to time on national 
income, balance of trade and other important subjects. Most of 
the tables show annua! figures for the past 10 years and monthly 
figures for the past two years. Figures are reduced to common 
units of measurement to facilitate international comparison. 


Definitions and explanatory notes of the statistical’ series have 
been published in a 178-page Supplement. One free copy of 
the Supplement is issued with each annual subscription to the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


Text and explanatory notes in both English and French. 


Annual Subscription $5.00 post paid 
Single Copies : $ .50 plus postage 


For prices in other currencies, please consult your 
national Sales Agents for United Nations publications 








